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NCLB: PREVENTING DROPOUTS 
AND ENHANCING SCHOOL SAFETY 


Monday, April 23, 2007 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 3:02 p.m., in Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller [chairman of 
the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Kildee, Payne, Scott, Hinojosa, 
McCarthy, Tierney, Wu, Grijalva, Bishop of New York, Sanchez, 
Sestak, Loebsack, Hirono, Yarmuth, Hare, Clarke, Shea-Porter, 
McKeon, Castle, Biggert, and Davis of Tennessee. 

Staff Present: Aaron Albright, Press Secretary; Tylease Alii, 
Hearing Clerk; Alice Cain, Senior Education Policy Advisor (K-12); 
Adrienne Dunbar, Legislative Fellow, Education; Denise Forte, Di- 
rector of Education Policy; Ruth Friedman, Senior Education Policy 
Advisor (Early Childhood); Lloyd Horwich, Policy Advisor for Sub- 
committee on Early Childhood, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation; Lamont Ivey, Staff Assistant, Education; Danielle Lee, 
Press/Outreach Assistant; Jill Morningstar, Education Policy Advi- 
sor; Ricardo Martinez, Policy Advisor for Subcommittee on Higher 
Education, Lifelong Learning and Competitiveness; Joe Novotny, 
Chief Clerk; Lisette Partelow, Staff Assistant, Education; Rachel 
Racusen, Deputy Communications Director; Mark Zuckerman, Staff 
Director; James Bergeron, Minority Deputy Director of Education 
and Human Services Policy; Robert Borden, Minority General 
Counsel; Steve Forde, Minority Communicatins Director; Taylor 
Hansen, Minority Legislative Assistant; Victor Klatt, Minority Staff 
Director; Susan Ross, Minority Director of Education and Human 
Services Policy; and Linda Stevens, Minority Chief Clerk/Assistant 
to the General Counsel. 

Chairman Miller. The Committee on Education and Labor will 
come to order for the purposes of holding a hearing on preventing 
school dropouts and enhancing school safety. And I want to wel- 
come everybody to this afternoon’s hearings. 

These two issues are critically important to students, parents, 
educators and communities across the country; and we plan to ad- 
dress them during the Elementary and Secondary Act reauthoriza- 
tion. Nationally, only about 70 percent of students graduate from 
high school with regular high school diplomas. In fact, each year 
schools lose approximately 1.2 million students who drop out for a 
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wide range of reasons. This means that nearly one-third of our stu- 
dents are missing the opportunities provided by a high school di- 
ploma. This is a serious problem that demands our attention and 
hard work. 

It hurts more than the students. It also harms our economy and 
our economic competitiveness. 

While we have to do more to ensure that all children graduate 
from high school, the dropout rate is far worse for poor minority 
students and students with disabilities. Only about half of all Afri- 
can American and Hispanic students graduate from high school on 
time with a regular diploma. High school students living in low-in- 
come families drop out of school at six times the rate of students 
of high-income families and students with disabilities are twice as 
likely to drop out as those who do not have disabilities. 

We know that earning a high school diploma is a critical pre- 
requisite to joining the middle class. High school dropouts earn 
over a quarter of a million dollars less in a lifetime than those who 
hold high school diplomas. The disparity widens to a million dollars 
when dropouts’ incomes are compared with college graduates’ in- 
comes. 

We are far from solving this dropout crisis, and that is why we 
are having this hearing. As a part of our ongoing process to reau- 
thorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, this com- 
mittee is reviewing elements of successful dropout prevention pro- 
grams, many of which you will hear about today. Beyond just socio- 
economic factors, experts have identified early indicators that help 
schools predict when a student is likely to drop out of high school. 
Research in four school districts shows that we can identify over 
half of the future dropouts as early as the sixth grade by looking 
at a small number of telling indicators: attendance, discipline, and 
trouble mastering basic reading and math skills. 

Programs across the country that have successfully identified 
and prevented high school dropouts have common elements. Among 
other things, they seem to focus on meeting both academic and 
nonacademic needs of students in a caring, nonthreatening envi- 
ronment. One key element of students’ success is ensuring the 
schools are safe and free from drugs and violence. 

No Child Left Behind contains several provisions that attempt to 
encourage safe learning environments for students and teachers. 
Research shows that if students do not feel safe, they are more 
likely to have academic problems and they are more likely to drop 
out. 

I want to thank Congresswoman McCarthy for her leadership on 
school safety issues, and today’s witnesses will help us approach 
the NCLB reauthorization with a strong focus on how to promote 
safe learning environments and to help students most at risk of 
dropping out. 

And I want to thank all the witnesses in advance. 

And at this point, I would like to turn to Congressman McKeon, 
our senior Republican on the committee. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for 
convening today’s hearings. And at the outset I would like to recog- 
nize Dr. Herb Fisher, the elected Superintendent of the San 
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Bernardino County schools, the largest county in the country. I 
represent half that county. It is good to have him here today. 

I am pleased the issues of graduation rates and school safety are 
included in our series of hearings on No Child Left Behind. For the 
past year, we have been weighing in a very bipartisan way the suc- 
cesses and shortcomings of the No Child Left Behind Act, and in- 
deed, the two issues before us today are critical to the foundation 
of our school systems and to the NCLB reauthorization. 

Under No Child Left Behind, as we know, in addition to meeting 
academic achievement standards in reading and math, public 
schools and school districts must meet at least one additional aca- 
demic indicator in order to be deemed as having made adequate 
yearly progress. For a high school this additional indicator must be 
its graduation rate. 

This afternoon I look forward to more closely examining the high 
school graduation and dropout provisions in No Child Left Behind 
and to hearing recommendations for improving the law. In par- 
ticular, I will be eager to learn more about how graduation rates 
are calculated by States and school districts, what is being done to 
ensure those rates are accurate, how they must be reported to en- 
sure schools are increasing the academic achievement of their stu- 
dents, and what States and school districts are doing to improve 
student outcomes in high school. 

I am pleased that this hearing will also focus on school safety. 
After last week’s events at Virginia Tech, the memories of Col- 
umbine, the flurry of school shootings of last fall and other un- 
speakable tragedies which have taken place in our Nation’s class- 
rooms have become all too fresh in our minds once again. 

The issue of school safety is not new to this committee. Cur- 
rently, No Child Left Behind includes various components to help 
protect students, including the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities program, which provides funds to States and school 
districts to support drug and violence prevention efforts. 

No Child Left Behind also allows a child to transfer out of a 
school identified as persistently dangerous regardless of whether 
that child has been the victim of a violent crime at school. Under 
the law, each State must establish a policy requiring that a student 
attending a persistently dangerous public school be allowed to at- 
tend a safe school within his or her school district, including a pub- 
lic charter school. 

Unfortunately, States’ efforts to implement the persistently dan- 
gerous schools provision have been uneven. For example. States 
may not uniformly define violations or offenses. States vary in es- 
tablishing a threshold number of incidents which must occur before 
a school is identified as persistently dangerous; and States may dif- 
fer in establishing a time frame during which incidents or offenses 
must occur in order for a school to be defined as persistently dan- 
gerous. This uneven nature is a matter I look forward to discussing 
today, because I believe it goes to the heart of our effort to improve 
the lives of students who are trapped in dangerous schools. 

Mr. Chairman, working collaboratively to ensure classroom safe- 
ty is among our highest callings. Simply put, parents must not 
have to question the safety of their children when they are at 
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school, and teachers and school personnel should be confident that 
they will be safe when they go to work each day. 

Again, thank you for holding this hearing on two very important 
topics, and I once again thank our witnesses for joining us. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Our first witness is Governor Bob Wise. Bob Wise is President 
of the Alliance for Excellent Education, and he has held that posi- 
tion since February 2005. Prior to joining the Alliance, Governor 
Wise was Governor of West Virginia, and prior to that he was our 
colleague here in the House of Representatives from 1983 to 2001, 
where he was very active on the issues of clean air, and mental 
health where he provided the first parity bill. 

Is that right? Yes. And we welcome you here today. Governor 
Wise, and I look forward to your testimony. 

We will also hear from Jane Norwood, who is the Vice Chair of 
the North Carolina State Board of Education, and a professor in 
the Department of Curriculum and Instruction at Appalachian 
State University. Dr. Norwood is also Past President of both the 
North Carolina College Professors of Reading and the North Caro- 
lina Council of International Reading Association. 

Dr. Cuca Maria Robledo Montecel is the Executive Director of the 
Intercultural Development Research Association in San Antonio. 
Dr. Robledo Montecel is a nationally recognized expert on the pre- 
vention and recovery of dropouts. She has chaired the San Antonio 
Community Education Leadership program and has served as a 
board member of the Hispanic Chamber of Commerce. 

Kenneth Smith is President and CEO of the Jobs for America’s 
Graduates, Inc. And prior to founding Jobs for American Grad- 
uates, Mr. Smith served as staff aide to President Nixon and 
founded 70001 Limited, a nonprofit organization dedicated to help- 
ing high school dropouts obtain employment. He also served as a 
senior advisor to Delaware Governor Pierre du Pont. 

And I believe Mrs. McCarthy is going to introduce our remaining 
witness, Mr. Trump. 

Mrs. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
having this hearing. I would like to introduce Ken Trump to the 
panel. 

Ken is an expert in the area of K- through- 12 school safety and 
emergency preparedness training and consulting, and is based in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has over 20 years of full-time experience in the 
school safety profession and has worked with school and public 
safety officials in 45 States. 

Ken has authored two books and 45 articles on school safety and 
emergency preparedness issues. He is also knowledgeable in gang 
prevention and intervention and related youth safety topics serving 
on an anti-gun committee in Cleveland. 

He was also an invited attendee at the White House Conference 
on School Safety in October of 2006. Ken has also testified before 
the Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions Committee as 
a school safety and crisis expert. 

Mr. Trump, I want to thank you for your tireless efforts on school 
safety and for your being here today. The committee will benefit 
greatly from your input on the issue of school safety. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
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Welcome to all of you. We look forward to your testimony. Those 
of you who have not testified, when you begin to speak, we will ask 
you to turn on your microphone and bring it toward you so every- 
body in the room can hear. And a green light will go on in front 
of you; and then when you have a minute remaining, an orange 
light will go on, and you should consider trying to wrap up your 
remarks; and then a red light, and that should allow us time for 
questions from the members of the committee. 

Governor Wise, Bob, welcome to the committee. And I just would 
like to say to the witnesses, this is a topic that is discussed among 
the Members of Congress on the floor of the House when we are 
having conversations about our districts. The questions of these 
two issues, of dropout — school dropout rates and what causes that, 
and what we can do to prevent it. And, of course, the issue of 
school safety. 

So your appearance here is important to us, and we appreciate 
your taking your time and for all of your experience in these fields. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB WISE, PRESIDENT, ALLIANCE FOR 

EXCELLENT EDUCATION, AND FORMER GOVERNOR, STATE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And it is a pleasure to be 
back in front of you and the members of the committee around, 
also, your importance in tying together safety and learning because 
learning can’t take place if it is not in a safe environment. Since 
you have taken about the first 3 minutes of my statement, elo- 
quently outlining the crisis — and indeed it is a crisis in high 
schools 

Chairman Miller. Oh, you are far more eloquent though. So you 
can go ahead and repeat it, and they won’t even recognize it. 

Mr. Wise [continuing]. I am going to move forward to rec- 
ommendations, except to make one point that when many of us 
have the privilege of attending high school commencements during 
this next month, and we watch those young people joyfully walk 
across the commencement stage, just remember that there are also 
over 1 million that are not walking across that stage that started 
in the ninth grade with them. Unfortunately, for those young peo- 
ple, graduation day is just another day of either being in the unem- 
ployment line or minimum wage job. 

So — almost one out of three of our ninth graders starting will not 
finish in a 4-year period, so we know and you laid out well, I 
thought, Mr. Chairman, in your statement the nature of the crisis 
in high schools. 

Could I talk a little about what can be done under No Child Left 
Behind and also why we are where we are? I would like, first, to 
address the missing middle in our Nation’s secondary schools. And 
that is the Federal funding that goes to middle and high schools. 

If I could draw an air graph, starting from the table to the top 
here and that is $18 billion, this reflects what the Federal Govern- 
ment spends directly for K-through-6, Title I-Head Start, pre-K-to- 
6 and a billion dollars for Reading First for $18 billion. 

Over here is higher education, postsecondary; it is around $16 
billion. It is Pell Grants, financial aid, does not include guaranteed 
student loans, that would be much higher. 
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So what are we spending then, in comparison, on middle and 
high schools? Here is middle schools at about $2.5, and here are 
high schools at about $2.5 for a total of $5 billion in our secondary 
schools system. 

We don’t want one penny taken out of these other areas. They 
don’t get enough. But we do think we ought to be looking at the 
commitment that is being made in middle and high schools. 

Secondary to look at is No Child Left Behind, which I support 
the concepts of, but it does not hold true accountability at the high 
school level. The law looks at test scores, but it does not look at 
whether students actually graduate. It is like running students 
around the mile track, and we rigorously assess them at every 
tenth of a mile except the finish line, and then we throw it out. 
And so Congressman Hinojosa, for instance, has been trying to ad- 
dress this problem for some years now with the Graduation for All 
Act. 

Beyond accountability, the school improvement requirements 
under NCLB, namely school choice and supplemental educational 
services, don’t work at the high school level. One reason, 75 percent 
of school districts only have one high school; choice doesn’t apply 
there. 

There is another major reason that really affects all of Title I, 
or all of high schools, and that is that the main carrot and the stick 
under NCLB is Title I funding and yet only 8 percent of students 
receiving Title I services are in high schools. Therefore, whether or 
not a high school makes AYP or not really doesn’t matter; the sup- 
ports and the sanctions simply aren’t available for them. 

Now, there are successful models. Ken Smith talks for Jobs for 
America’s Graduates; the Institute for Student Achievement, talent 
development; go look at Jeb Stewart just a few miles from here in 
Virginia, Granger High School. All have proven that with the right 
elements that you referred to, Mr. Chairman, even schools filled 
with low-income and minority students, who start out way behind, 
can succeed. 

What can we do to address this problem? Well, one thing we can 
do is to have improved measures of AYP that also have graduation 
rates as a strong determinant. 

Second is then using this improved measure of AYP to determine 
whether or not schools qualify for a new high school improvement 
fund that uses proven strategies to turn around low-performing 
schools. This would be essentially State run. The districts would 
have the turnaround teams, but the Federal Government would 
team with them. 

Incidentally, this new vision for high school reform is actually in- 
cluded in bipartisan legislation being introduced in the Senate 
today by Senators Bingaman, Burr and Kennedy, called the Grad- 
uation Promise Act. 

What other measures? Well, 71 percent of our eighth graders are 
reading below grade level according to the National Assessment for 
Educational Progress. So authorization of a Striving Readers pro- 
gram — and. Congressman Yarmuth, your efforts, we greatly appre- 
ciate — and the sponsorship of this is critical to making sure that 
they are able to help the 70 percent reading below grade level to 
meet the content standards of their tougher courses. 
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We would also look at NCLB including a major investment in 
States’ quality data systems in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the data quality campaign. From the classroom to this com- 
mittee room, we need good data to make the decisions that are so 
important. 

And finally, let me leave you with one last thought, and that is 
that there are more than 15,000 high schools in this country, yet 
only 2,000 of them, 15 percent, are producing half of America’s 
dropouts. We know where they are. We know what to do about it. 
The question is whether in this reauthorization of No Child Left 
Behind we have the will to do something about it. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Wise follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Bob Wise, President, Alliance for Excellent 
Education, Former Governor, State of West Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the invitation to speak with you today. I appreciate 
your commitment to education, as well as that of the other distinguished Members 
of the Committee. 

In the coming month, millions of high school seniors will walk across the stage 
at graduation ceremonies to receive their high school diplomas. Auditoriums and 
gymnasiums around the country will be packed to the brim with proud parents and 
relatives. For many students, Graduation Day will be the culmination of thirteen 
years of study; for others, it will be the doorway to postsecondary education. But 
for nearly 1.2 million students nationally who started high school with these grad- 
uating students, it will likely be just another day that they are unemployed or work- 
ing at a minimum wage job because they have already dropped out of school. 

For students to succeed in high school or at any level of education, it is critical 
that they feel safe and engaged in their schools. My organization, the Alliance for 
Excellent Education, has developed a list of the ten elements of a successful high 
school for students and their families. Those elements are: challenging classes, per- 
sonal attention for all students, extra help for those who need it, skilled teachers, 
strong leaders, necessary resources, user-friendly information for families and the 
community, bringing the real world into the classroom, family and community in- 
volvement, and a safe learning environment. 

As a parent, I worry first that my child is safe, both physically and emotionally, 
and then I worry about the teaching and curriculum. Every high school must guar- 
antee the safety of its students, teachers, staff, and visitors, and every school should 
be kept free of drugs, weapons, and gangs. School leaders should build a climate 
of trust and respect, which includes encouraging peaceful solutions to conflict and 
responding directly to bull3dng, verbal abuse, or other threats. Schools are the 
guardians of our children during the day and all else is second to their security. 
Safety and engagement are the pillars of dropout prevention in our schools. For stu- 
dents to be successful, though, we must also ensure that they graduate from high 
school with the skills necessary to succeed in college and the twenty-first century 
workforce. 

Crisis and Economic Impact 

Forty years ago, the United States was number one in the world in high school 
graduation rates; it now ranks seventeenth. The nation’s fifteen-year-olds, when 
measured against their counterparts in other industrialized nations, rank fifteenth 
in reading, twenty-third in math, and thirtieth in problem-solving skills. 

This does not bode well for the future economic well-being of the nation, nor for 
the continued prosperity of its people. An increasingly global, technologically-based 
economy is demanding ever higher levels of knowledge and skills from its workers. 
The U.S. Department of Labor estimates that almost 90 percent of the fastest grow- 
ing U.S. jobs require at least some postsecondary education. 

In a world in which a meaningful high school diploma has become the minimum 
qualification necessary to obtain a good job and support family well-being, far too 
many American students are being allowed to fall off the path to prosperity. This 
problem has escalated to crisis proportions in thousands of the nation’s bigh schools 
and is hampering the opportunities of millions of students. 
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Every school day, 7,000 students drop out — that’s 7,000 students who could have 
become teachers or researchers, small business owners, or Representatives. Of the 
students who enter ninth grade each fall, a third will not graduate from high school 
within four years. Another third will graduate but without the skills and knowledge 
needed to succeed in college or the twenty-first century workplace. And only a third 
will graduate four years later with those necessary skills. 

The dropout levels are particularly acute in roughly 2,000 high schools across the 
country. Research by Robert Balfanz and Nettie Legters of the Center for Social Or- 
ganization of Schools at Johns Hopkins University has shown that about 15 percent 
of the nation’s high schools produce close to half of its dropouts. These schools are 
the nation’s dropout factories. They have weak promoting power — the number of 
seniors is routinely no more than 60 percent of freshmen four years earlier. Year 
after year, often for a decade or longer, about as many students drop out as grad- 
uate. In the worst cases, a freshman class of four hundred often produce 150 or 
fewer graduates. 

The numbers are even worse for minority communities in our country. Only about 
55 percent of black students and 52 percent of Hispanic students graduate from 
high school on time with a regular diploma, compared to 78 percent of white stu- 
dents. Only 16 percent of Latino students and 23 percent of African-American stu- 
dents graduate prepared for college, compared to 40 percent of white students. And 
the news could get worse. Based on projections from the U.S. Census Bureau, the 
white population is expected to grow by only 1 percent by 2020, while the Hispanic 
population will increase by 77 percent and the African-American population by 32 
percent. If the nation cannot do a better job of serving minority students and ensur- 
ing that they graduate from high school, the nation’s overall graduation rate will 
fall even further as a growing number of minority students are left behind. 

Dropouts are not the only ones who pay the price for a lack of a quality education. 
Analysis by my organization, the Alliance for Excellent Education, witb assistance 
from the MetLife Foundation, reveals that if the 1.2 million high school dropouts 
from the Class of 2006 had earned their diplomas instead of dropping out, the U.S. 
economy would have seen an additional $309 billion in wages over these students’ 
lifetimes. And that’s only for one year — we can expect the country to lose another 
$309 billion in potential earnings later this year as dropouts from the Class of 2007 
fail to graduate with their classmates. If this annual pattern is allowed to continue, 
more than 12 million students will drop out of school during the next decade at a 
cost to the nation of $3 trillion. 

Recent research conducted by a group of the nation’s leading researchers in edu- 
cation and economics has shed some light on exactly how much a high school drop- 
out costs the nation in lost taxes, increased health care costs, higher spending on 
crime, and more expenditure on support programs such as welfare. According to a 
recent report, which was published by Teachers College at Columbia University, 
male high school graduates earn up to $322,000 more over the course of their life- 
times than dropouts, while college graduates earn up to $1.3 million more. 

On the flip side, the Alliance projects that if the U.S. education system could raise 
minority high school graduation rates to the current level of whites, and if those 
new graduates go on to postsecondary education at similar rates, additional per- 
sonal income would increase by more than $310.4 billion by 2020, yielding addi- 
tional tax revenues and a considerably improved economic picture. 

While some high school dropouts might eventually find good jobs and earn decent 
livings, most will spend their life in a state of uncertainty — periodically unemployed 
or on government assistance. Many will cycle in and out of prison. In fact, about 
75 percent of America’s state prison inmates, almost 59 percent of federal inmates, 
and 69 percent of jail inmates did not complete high school. If we could increase 
the male graduation rate by only 5 percent, we could save $7.7 billion a year by 
reducing crime related costs and increasing earnings. 

High school graduates have better health and tend to live longer than high school 
dropouts. Individuals with higher educational attainment also are less likely to use 
public health services such as Medicaid. An Alliance analysis found that if every 
student in the class of 2005-2006 graduated from high school, the nation could save 
$17.1 billion in lifetime health costs. 

Federal Role and NCLB Reauthorization 

The good news is that, although there is a significant crisis, we know much about 
how to respond. The reauthorization of the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) offers 
an opportunity for you as the education leaders in the House to put the “Secondary” 
into the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and take some critical steps to- 
wards improving our nation’s middle and high schools. The realities of global com- 
petitiveness, the rapidly-diminishing prospects of those students whose high schools 
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fail to prepare them for college and work, and the resulting widening opportunity 
gap all make middle and high school reform an imperative issue from an economic, 
national security and civil rights perspective. 

The time is right for the federal government to take bold leadership in advancing 
secondary school reform — leadership that is appropriate to the crisis and in line 
with the federal government’s tradition of intervening to assure the security of the 
nation, reduce poverty and increase equity, and advance research to inform effective 
practice. The increasing urgency to address the trouble plaguing secondary schools 
has been bolstered by an avalanche of reports recognizing the link between improv- 
ing secondary education and increasing and maintain competitiveness. Such reports 
include ETS’s The Perfect Storm and National Council on Economic Education’s 
Tough Choices — Tough Times. 

For education reform to truly take hold and be successful, it must happen at all 
levels of education, from the schoolhouse to Capitol Hill. As a nation, we will never 
reach the goals of No Child Left Behind or make every child a graduate without 
significantly increasing funding to improve America’s high schools — levels of invest- 
ment equal to the levels of reform. But I am not interested in simply making the 
current dysfunctional system just more expensive. Reforms must be targeted and re- 
search-based and investment should match that reform. 

Currently, there is little federal investment in our nation’s high schools and we 
are getting what we pay for. As of now, the federal funding in education funds tar- 
gets the bookends of the education system — concentrating on grades pre-K — 6 and 
higher education. The “missing middle” is our nation’s secondary schools, which re- 
ceive little to no funding from the federal level. Funding for grades pre-K — 6 totals 
nearly $18 billion. Funding for postsecondary education totals nearly $16 billion and 
that is without taking into account student loans or other teix incentives. However, 
funding for grades 7-12 is close to $5 billion. 

'Why NCLB Doesn’t Work for Secondary Schools 

Unfortunately, the focus of NCLB reflects the current federal funding priorities 
in education — NCLB was just not set up for secondary schools. I am not here to 
criticize NCLB. I am here to tell you why it does not work for high schools and how 
you can fix them in reauthorization. However, I believe it is critical for us to remem- 
ber all of the core reasons NCLB was written and became law when we discuss the 
crisis in our nation’s high schools. The law was written to provide all children, in- 
cluding poor and minority children, with access to a high-quality, standards-based 
education — the same reasons federal action must occur at the high school level. 
NCLB, despite its shortcomings, has put a spotlight on the achievement gap — a gap 
that is startling at the high school level and illustrated in the shocking graduation 
rates I described earlier. 

NCLB was designed to address grades K-8 and generally it did not even really 
contemplate the law’s interaction with secondary schools. For example, the original 
Bush Administration proposal was twenty-eight pages and only mentioned high 
schools twice. In addition, NAEP, known as the nation’s report card, is only required 
in fourth and eighth grades so there is no on going national measure of student 
achievement. And, despite low literacy rates in the upper grades Reading First, the 
federal investment in reading skills, is only a K-3 program. As a result, NCLB pol- 
icy is often neglectful of or even at odds with the needs of America’s 14 million high 
school students, particularly the 6 million students who are at risk of dropping out 
of school each year. 

NCLB at its core is about accountability for improving student achievement. How- 
ever, there is not true accountability at the high school level — the law looks at test 
scores but not if students actually graduate. It’s as if we are clocking runners in 
a race every mile but then do not pay attention to whether they cross the finish 
line. Because Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) is focused solely on test scores, there 
is a perverse incentive to push out the kids who do not score well. Further, these 
tests generally measure proficiency in the tenth grade, not preparedness for gradua- 
tion and beyond. 

Despite calculation of graduation rates being part of the law, there is no account- 
ability tied to those rates. States calculate high school graduation rates in different 
and, in many cases highly inaccurate and misleading, ways. Subgroup graduation 
rates do not count for NCLB; therefore the graduation gaps and the low graduation 
rates of poor and minority are not reflected in AYP determinations. Even if the 
graduation rates were accurate and accounted for students in subgroups, NCLB 
does not require schools and states to make meaningful progress in increasing grad- 
uation rates. While states, districts and schools are held accountable for getting all 
students proficient in math and reading by 2014, there is no such ultimate goal for 
graduation rates. The consequences are that most states do not have meaningful 
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goals for improving graduation rates each year and that schools can make AYP 
while showing little to no progress on graduation rates. 

In 2005, the National Governors Association (NGA) took an important first step 
in recognizing these problems and moving toward a solution. The NGA Graduation 
Rate Compact was originally signed by all fifty of the nation’s governors pledging 
to adopt accurate and consistent measurements for reporting high school graduation 
rates. However, two states have since backed out of the commitment; only a few 
states have yet implemented the Compact rate; and because the Compact did not 
address accountability, definitions, rates, and growth goals for accountability are 
still not consistent state to state. NCLB should operationalize the Compact by re- 
quiring that graduation rates are disaggregated and increase over time as part of 
accountability. 

Beyond accountability, the school improvement requirements or sanctions under 
NCLB (which only apply to Title I schools, thus missing the vast majority of high 
schools) namely school choice and supplemental education services (SES), simply do 
not work at the high school level. School choice often is not applicable at the high 
school level. Seventy-five percent of school districts have only one high school. In 
cases where districts do contain more than one high school, they are often con- 
centrated urban districts with many low-performing high schools. And in the cases 
where such districts do contain high-performing high schools, those schools only 
have a handful of transfer slots available, thus ensuring no real improvement for 
a failing high school. In the case of SES, because Title I funding is extremely lim- 
ited, very few students in high schools actually receive the services. Further, given 
extracurricular, social and work demands, high school students are not likely to opt 
in to extra tutoring. Finally, regardless of whether or not SES and school choice 
even could work for high school students, neither provide the research-based im- 
provement strategies that will turn around low-performing high schools. 

At the root of why NCLB does not work for high schools is the fact that of Title 
I funds almost never even reach high schools. Title I is both the “carrot” and the 
“stick” that gives NCLB impetus. NCLB requires all schools to report on their as- 
sessment performance every year, however sanctions only apply to and are funded 
for the schools receiving Title I funds. Yet only 8 percent of Title I participants are 
high school students. Other major funding streams are also not reaching high 
schools. Seventy percent of entering freshmen cannot read at grade level. However, 
the major federal investment in reading, Reading First, stops in third grade. 

Given the problems facing our nation’s secondary schools, secondary schools need 
systemic reforms that NCLB simply does not provide or require. Much is now 
known about how to renew and revitalize the country’s middle and high schools so 
as to ensure that more students succeed. Local school districts and the states have 
an undisputed and critical role to play in redesigning the nation’s secondary schools 
to meet the needs of the 21st century, and many of them are working hard to imple- 
ment effective reforms. Schools such as JEB Stuart High School in Falls Church, 
Virginia and Granger High School in Yakima, Washington and programs such as 
Institute for Student Achievement (ISA) and Talent Development, in communities 
scattered across the nation are proving that with high expectations and the nec- 
essary support, today’s students — even those who are most highly at risk of drop- 
ping out — are up to the challenge. These schools are successfully keeping students 
in attendance, improving their achievement levels, and graduating them prepared 
for success. 

NCLB Reauthorization and High Schools 

For all of the reasons I described earlier, the Alliance believes NCLB reauthoriza- 
tion must look at multiple means to improve the nation’s high schools from account- 
ability and improvement to literacy to critical data systems. First, I will discuss ac- 
countability and school improvement, the cornerstone of federal school reform policy. 

Accountability and Improvement 

To turn around low-performing high schools, NCLB must include a new system 
of meaningful high school accountability system that is tied closely with school im- 
provement. While the current structure of NCLB does not work for high schools, it 
can be built upon to leverage the student achievement gains and improved pre- 
paredness and graduation rates needed for students and the nation to succeed. 

As discussed earlier, adequate yearly progress (AYP) currently does not include 
the appropriate indicators of a high school’s performance. An appropriate measure 
of AYP at the high school level must include high quality assessments that are per- 
formance-based and aligned to college and work ready standards not administered 
before eleventh grade and consistent, disaggregated graduation rates. Both assess- 
ment performance and graduation rates should be required to increase over time. 
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In this new system of accountability and improvement, such a measure of AYP 
would act as a “thermometer” to see if schools are meeting appropriate goals. In 
other words, it would tell us something is wrong but further diagnosis and treat- 
ment are needed. 

That improved measure of AYP would determine whether or not schools enter a 
new school differentiated improvement system. That new system, a High School Im- 
provement Fund would turn around America’s lowest performing high schools and 
give students attending those schools a chance to graduate ready for college and 
work. The High School Improvement Fund would support more comprehensive state 
accountability and improvement systems at the high school level. 

Under this new system of improvement, states would set up new statewide sys- 
tems that utilize multiple measures or indicators to appropriately assess high school 
quality. Formula grants would be distributed to the states, based on poverty and 
graduation rates, to establish and/or expand statewide, differentiated high school 
improvement systems guided by research and best practice. These systems would 
be approved by the Secretary as part of a rigorous peer-review process. States would 
then develop a set of school performance indicators to be used, in addition to the 
new measures used to determine AYP, to analyze high school performance, deter- 
mine the amount and type of support each school needs, and guide the school im- 
provement process. States would also define a minimum amount of expected growth 
on each school performance indicator to demonstrate continuous and substantial 
progress. 

States would then determine how data from the school performance indicators 
and AYP data will be used to place high schools in need of improvement into one 
of three school improvement categories. Unlike current law, how schools fit into the 
following categories is not determined by how long the school has been failing, but 
by how badly the school is performing. The first category is schools needing targeted 
assistance, which are schools that have just missed making AYP and are performing 
well on most indicators, but a targeted intervention, such as improved instruction 
for ELL students or a school wide literacy plan, is likely to improve student out- 
comes. The second category is schools needing whole school reform, which are 
schools that have missed making AYP by a significant margin or for multiple sub- 
groups and are struggling on most other indicators. Such schools could benefit from 
a school wide strategy to address the multiple layers of school improvement dem- 
onstrated from research and best practice. The third category is schools needing re- 
placement which are schools that are failing large numbers of students by most or 
all measures and likely have been for some time. Improving student outcomes in 
those schools would call for replacement with more personalized, rigorous and well- 
designed school models. 

Under this new system, development and implementation of the improvement 
strategies would come from the local level. For each high school that did not make 
AYP and was placed into one of the three categories I just discussed, district-led 
school improvement teams would use the school performance data, a school capacity 
audit and needs assessment, and data about incoming ninth graders, to develop ap- 
propriate school improvement plans. The high school improvement plans would lay 
out the evidence-based academic and nonacademic interventions and resources nec- 
essary to improve student achievement, reduce dropout rates, meet annual bench- 
marks, and make adequate yearly progress. Districts would then apply to the state 
on behalf of their high schools, for funds necessary to implement the high school 
improvement plans and complementary district wide strategies. States would award 
subgrants to districts with approved applications, with funds going first to those dis- 
tricts serving high schools needing whole school reform or replacement. 

Districts and high school improvement teams would implement the high school 
improvement plans, directing funds first to implement the plans for schools in need 
of whole school reform or replacement. In subsequent years, high schools that meet 
the annual benchmarks on school performance indicators, even if they do not make 
AYP, could continue to implement the school improvement plan. High schools not 
meeting the annual benchmarks for two years would be redesignated into a different 
school improvement category and required to develop a new school improvement 
plan with state involvement. 

Research, evaluation and technical assistance are critical for this system to work. 
States would be able to reserve 10 percent of funds to implement the requirements 
of the statute and also to build the capacity to support the school improvement ef- 
forts. The Secretary would also reserve funds to provide technical assistance and re- 
gional training programs; to develop and implement or replicate effective research- 
based comprehensive high school reform models; and to evaluate the program and 
determine the most effective interventions. 
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A new, more appropriate measure of AYP and the High School Improvement Fund 
provide the foundation for true, systemic high school reform. However, alone, a new 
accountability and improvement system will not be successful in preparing students 
to graduate with the skills to succeed in postsecondary education and the workforce. 
NCLB must include other measures that will inform teaching, support students and 
provide the interventions that will ultimately improve student achievement. 

Striving Readers 

As I mentioned earlier, 70 percent of eighth graders cannot read at grade level. 
Unfortunately, the federal investment in reading, the Reading First program, dis- 
appears after third grade, which is exactly the point at which expectations for stu- 
dent literacy increase. This lack of basic reading skills contributes greatly to stu- 
dents failing to master the knowledge they need to succeed after graduation, or sim- 
ply dropping out entirely. In the last year. Congress has repeatedly discussed im- 
proving our nation’s competitiveness. Clearly education plays a critical role in how 
economically competitive we are as a nation. I understand the Senate may soon con- 
sider legislation on this very topic. While the conversation has focused tightly on 
math and science, I ask you to consider the role literacy plays in the success stu- 
dents have in math and science. A 2006 report by ACT found that high school stu- 
dents with higher level literacy skills performed better in math, science, and social 
studies courses in college, had higher college GPA’s, and returned to college for a 
second year at higher rates. 

In response to the need. Congressman Yarmuth, a member of this Committee, will 
be introducing the Striving Readers Act, which would improve literacy skills by 
helping every state, district, and school develop comprehensive literacy plans that 
ensure every student reads and writes on grade level. The bill will support training 
teachers to use assessments and literacy strate^es to help struggling readers, train 
leaders to support teachers, and provide reading materials for schools that lack 
them. NCLB must include Striving Readers so that low literacy is no longer a rea- 
son students fail to succeed in high school. I want to thank Congressman Yarmuth 
for his leadership and encourage all of the members of the Committee to cosponsor 
the bill when it is introduced. 

Voluntary National Standards 

To be competitive, students need to leave high school with a college- and work- 
ready diploma. Our students and the nation are spending billions of dollars at the 
college level and in the workplace on remediation because our students are not leav- 
ing high school with the necessary skills. The Alliance estimates that the amount 
saved in remedial education costs at U.S. community colleges if high schools elimi- 
nate the need for remediation would be $3.7 billion a year. This figure includes $1.4 
billion to provide remedial education to students who have recently completed high 
school, and this figure includes in the almost $2.3 billion that the economy loses be- 
cause remedial reading students are more likely to drop out of college without a de- 
gree, thereby reducing their earning potential. 

NCLB should establish a process for developing shared education standards to en- 
sure that all students are held to the same high expectations aligned with the re- 
quirements of postsecondary education and the workforce. The federal government 
should also offer states high-quality performance assessments to regularly measure 
student progress towards those standards and fulfill the testing requirements of 
NCLB. This action would remove a significant financial burden from states and in- 
crease the quality of assessments. In addition, the federal government should pro- 
vide states with incentives and supports for adopting such standards and aligning 
them with their key systems, such as their curricula, graduation requirements, and 
professional development. 

Data Systems 

To turn around low-performing high schools, educators and policy makers need ac- 
curate information about how students are doing in school. High-quality longitu- 
dinal data systems using individual student identifiers are critical to improving stu- 
dent achievement. However, most states and school districts have not yet fully im- 
plemented such systems. The federal government must help states build the infra- 
structure needed for data to be collected, reported to the public and used by edu- 
cators to improve education. NCLB should include a major investment in grants to 
states to build such systems in accordance with the recommendations of the Data 
Quality Campaign, as well as grants to build the capacity to use data to improve 
teaching and learning through professional development, effective data collection 
and other key functions. NCLB should include $100 million in competitive grants 
to build those systems, and $100 million in formula grants to every state to align 
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those systems with district systems and build educator capacity at state and local 
level to use the data to improve teaching and learning. 

Thank you 

Again, I want to thank the Chairman and the Committee for their leadership on 
this critical issue. I urge you to seize the opportunity of NCLB reauthorization to 
take our nation’s high schools into the twenty-first century. The quality of high 
school education is increasingly central to national concerns, including securing the 
nation’s global economic position, reducing threats to national security, and assuring 
equal opportunity for a population that is growing increasingly diverse. By appro- 
priately extending its education focus to include the needs of students in middle and 
high schools, the federal government can move the nation from “no child left behind” 
to “every child a graduate.” 


Chairman Miller. Dr. Norwood? 

STATEMENT OF DR. JANE NORWOOD, VICE CHAIR, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Norwood. Good afternoon, Chairman Miller, Ranking Mem- 
ber McKeon and members of the committee. On behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of State Boards of Education, I want to thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to talk about 
graduation rates and what we need to do 

Chairman Miller. Could I ask if you could just pull the micro- 
phone a little closer to you. 

Ms. Norwood [continuing]. And what we need to do to ensure 
that every child has the opportunity to graduate from high school, 
ready for college and work in the 21st century. In North Carolina 
we are moving toward greater accountability with more accurate 
data and reforming our system accordingly. 

My colleagues at State Boards of Education from around the 
country are also engaged in similar efforts to improve the high 
school curriculum and raise student achievement. We recognize 
that the institution of the American high school must undergo 
sweeping improvements in order to prepare all students for today’s 
economy. High schools must reject the notion that students with 
differing abilities should be prepared for different futures. 

Today, I would like to share with you the lessons we have 
learned and what the implications may be for your work at the 
Eederal level. Effective high school reforms must focus on the core 
issues of literacy, high school structure, teacher quality and drop- 
out prevention. 21st century high schools should ensure that every 
student takes relevant, challenging and integrated courses taught 
by qualified teachers and has the opportunity to access online and 
higher education courses. 

Graduation rates and dropout prevention are perhaps the most 
pressing concerns at this time. Many States have begun to accu- 
rately measure and report graduation rates as a first step toward 
dramatically improving dropout prevention efforts and closing 
achievement gaps. 

In North Carolina, we decided to calculate a 4-year cohort grad- 
uation rate, that is, students who started ninth grade and graduate 
4 years later rather than an annual dropout rate that only counted 
incidences of dropout. In Eebruary we reported our first 4-year co- 
hort graduation rate of 68.1 percent, a dramatic downward revision 
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from previous figures that had prompted State, local and general 
public attention to prevent these dropouts. 

Beyond simply calculating rates accurately, we must reform our 
education system to improve graduation rates and prevent and re- 
cover dropouts. We have to use dropout information to help stu- 
dents. This will take a systemic effort across numerous policy areas 
to align standards with college and work expectations, ensure ac- 
cess to rigorous courses and early college opportunities, promote 
support for struggling students, promote interventions in our most 
chronically underperforming schools and more. 

Last year, our State board approved a framework for a more rig- 
orous high school curriculum that will better prepare students to 
succeed in their postsecondary and workforce careers known as the 
Future-Ready Core. The framework consists of 17 courses critical 
to the economic and societal demands of the 21st century. Exam- 
ples of other innovation are that our General Assembly funded lit- 
eracy coaches at middle schools. Schools are offering summer tran- 
sition programs to ease students into new high school environ- 
ments. Also many of our high schools are implementing ninth 
grade academies. 

North Carolina students can also attend Learn and Earn High 
Schools. Students in these programs can earn an Associate Degree 
before leaving high school, a degree that will transfer to the univer- 
sity system and satisfy the first 2 years of a 4-year degree. 

Nationally, school districts have developed plans that create 
early identification and innovation for students who are considered 
at risk. There are dual enrollment opportunities and early college 
high schools; increasing the compulsory attendance age, for exam- 
ple, from 16 to 18; recovering or regaining students that have 
dropped out; establishing truancy prevention programs which in- 
volve schools, law enforcement agencies, families, business commu- 
nity and social service agencies working together; and partnering 
with community college and the adult education community to en- 
tice dropouts to return by offering them an alternative education 
path to recover credits and receive their diploma through nontradi- 
tional means, such as the North Carolina Virtual Public School. 

We simply cannot achieve the overarching goals of No Child Left 
Behind without effective high school reforms. More support is need- 
ed from the Federal level for reform and to increase graduation 
rates, from codifying the right rates to supporting a range of efforts 
and interventions. This assessment should reinforce the wide-rang- 
ing work going on in the States and promote continuous innova- 
tion. 

We call the three Rs of dropout prevention “Reform, Relevancy 
and Reading.” 

In crafting dropout prevention and high school reform policies, 
policymakers cannot lose sight of relevancy of the real-world im- 
pact and reaction of their best-intended efforts at the school and 
classroom level. We need to be sensitive to the unique cir- 
cumstances, interests, needs and demands of students. 

Finally, nothing can be accomplished unless we dramatically im- 
prove literacy rates, especially of high school students. Nothing less 
than a new paradigm is required, one based on joint problem solv- 
ing, collaboration, practice and collective accountability that en- 
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gages students in purposeful reading, writing and all subjects being 
taught. 

In today’s world, we must communicate the message that a high 
school education has become a bare necessity and should he a min- 
imum expectation, if not a basic right, for all students. We have an 
obligation at the local. State and Federal level to protect and pro- 
mote this right. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify on this very im- 
portant topic. I look forward to answering any questions you may 
have. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Norwood follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Jane Norwood, Vice-Chair, North Carolina State 

Board of Education 

Good afternoon, Chairman Miller, Ranking Member McKeon, and members of the 
committee. On behalf of the North Carolina State Board of Education and the Na- 
tional Association of State Boards of Education — NASBE — I want to thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today to talk about graduation rates and what 
we need to do together to ensure that every child has the opportunity to graduate 
from high school ready for college and work in the 21st century. 

In North Carolina we have taken great strides toward focusing on this vital issue, 
moving toward greater accountability with more accurate data, and reforming our 
system accordingly. North Carolina may be a leader in high school reform, but we 
are not alone in these efforts. My colleagues on state boards of education from 
around the country are engaged in similar efforts to improve the high school cur- 
riculum and raise student achievement. Over the last several years, as a national 
organization NASBE has undertaken multiple projects related to graduation rates 
and accountability. I am proud that NASBE and my state are partners with the 
Gates Foundation in redesigning high schools. We recognize that the institution of 
the American high school must undergo sweeping improvements in order to prepare 
all students for today’s economy. High schools must reject the notion that students 
with different abilities should be prepared for different futures. 

Today I’d like to share with you some of the actions we are taking, the lessons 
we have learned, and what the implications may be for your work at the federal 
level. 

Overview of the Issue 

Effective high school reforms must focus on the core issues of literacy, high school 
structure (including use of the school day and the school calendar), teacher quality, 
and dropout prevention. 21st Century high schools should ensure that every student 
takes relevant, challenging, and integrated courses taught by qualified teachers and 
has the opportunity to access online and higher education courses. 

Among reform strategies, graduation rates and dropout prevention are perhaps 
the most pressing concerns at this time. 

Nationally, we have learned a lot about graduation rates and their meaning. To 
reinforce the work of the Alliance for Excellent Education, the National Governor’s 
Association graduation rate task force, and others, many states have begun to accu- 
rately measure and report graduation rates as a first step toward dramatically im- 
proving dropout prevention efforts and closing achievement gaps. 

In North Carolina, the first step in addressing the dropout epidemic was the deci- 
sion to calculate a four-year cohort graduation rate in keeping with the Governors 
Compact, rather than an annual drop out rate that only counted incidences of drop 
out during one year. The dropout problem needed to be more personal — it needed 
to represent the students who were in school in grade nine and absent at gradua- 
tion. We do not include in our graduation rate any student we can’t verify as attend- 
ing another education institution, excluding the community college system unless 
students are attending it as part of a public high school program and not a GED 
program. 

Indeed, in February we reported our first four-year cohort graduation rate of 68.1 
percent, a dramatic downward revision from previous figures that has prompted 
state and local leader scrutiny of, and public attention to, reducing dropout rates. 
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Moving Forward: Beyond the Graduation Rate 

Beyond simply calculating rates accurately, however, we must reform our edu- 
cational systems to dramatically improve graduation rates and prevent and recover 
dropouts. It is not enough to have accurate rates — we have to use that information 
to help students. And here I have to tell you that our experience is that this will 
take a systemic effort across numerous policy areas — to align standards with college 
and work expectations, ensure access to rigorous courses and early college opportu- 
nities, promote supports for struggling students in reading and other areas, promote 
interventions in our most chronically underperforming schools, and more. 

Last year, our state board approved a framework for a more rigorous high school 
curriculum that will better prepare students to succeed in their post-secondary and 
workforce careers. Known as the “Future-Ready Core,” the framework consists of 17 
courses, including four units of English and four units of math, our board has iden- 
tified as critical to the economic and societal demands of the 21st century. 

In addition, our General Assembly is funding literacy coaches at middle schools 
to ensure that students entering ninth grade are stronger readers. Many of our high 
schools are offering summer transition programs to ease students into the new high 
school environment. Also many of our high schools are implementing Ninth Grade 
Academies. These smaller learning environments offer additional support to stu- 
dents in English Language Arts, Reading, and Mathematics. 

North Carolina students can also attend Learn and Earn High Schools. Students 
in these programs can earn an Associate Degree before leaving high school — a de- 
gree that will transfer to the university system and satisfy the first two years of 
a four-year degree. Governor Easley is asking the General Assembly to fund the 
final two years of college for eligible students whose families qualify at two times 
the national poverty level. Those students would graduate from college debt-free. 
Strong incentives for staying in school such as the ones cited are being developed 
to keep North Carolina students from dropping out. 

Nationally, many states and school districts have developed plans that create 
early identification systems for students who are considered “at-risk.” A few states 
have focused on dual enrollment opportunities and early college high schools, pro- 
grams that are designed to encourage students to earn college credit while com- 
pleting high school in an effort to take a preventive approach to curbing the drop 
out problem. 

One approach to curbing the dropout rates some states are taking is to increase 
the compulsory attendance age, for example, from 16 to 18. However, in most cases 
a parent or guardian can allow a student to withdraw from school by signing a writ- 
ten consent form. Although this tactic has become increasingly popular among 
states, critics have argued that compulsory attendance laws take away freedom and 
make the case that teenagers who are kept in school against their wishes will not 
learn. 

School systems are also making efforts to recover or regain students who have 
dropped out. This generally includes establishing truancy prevention programs, 
which offer services to help students overcome personal and social obstacles that 
have led to a decline in attendance. These strategies bring together schools, law en- 
forcement agencies, families, the business community, and social services agencies. 

School districts have also partnered with community colleges and the adult edu- 
cation community to entice dropouts to return by offering an alternative education 
path that allows students to recover credits and receive a diploma through nontradi- 
tional means. Recovery efforts are still in their infancy, but many education officials 
are now beginning to understand the importance of re — engaging the dropout popu- 
lation through nontraditional techniques. In North Carolina students can access 
credit recovery courses through the North Carolina Virtual Public School. 

Moving Forward: Implications for Federal Policymakers 

But more broadly, we simply cannot achieve the overarching goals of the No Child 
Left Behind Act — 100% student proficiency and closing the achievement gap — with- 
out effective high school reforms. Moving ahead, all of this suggests some important 
lessons for your work at the federal level. In summary, more support is needed for 
high school reform and to dramatically increase graduation rates, from codif 3 dng the 
right rates to supporting a range of efforts and interventions. This assistance should 
reinforce the wide-ranging work going on in the states, and promote continued inno- 
vation. 

There are several effective systemic solutions that can be incorporated into state 
and federal policies. You hear a lot about the three R’s so I offer 3 R’s to help you 
remember my testimony today: Reform, Relevancy, and Reading. 

Reforms must promote intervention and recovery efforts as part of the comprehen- 
sive restructuring of high school. Creating an “early warning system” can be helpful 
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in preventing students from dropping out. Other initiatives can include identifica- 
tion and turnaround efforts at schools graduating low percentages of students. In 
North Carolina, with the help of Gates dollars, the Department of Public Instruction 
has added a turnaround division to work with low-performing high schools. This 
turnaround effort provides a leadership coach for the high school principal who also 
participates in extensive professional development offered through the University of 
North Carolina. Curriculum specialists broker needed content-based staff develop- 
ment for teachers who often times are inexperienced or new to the state and are 
unfamiliar with the North Carolina standards. 

It is critical that states, schools, and districts have accurate data in order to ad- 
dress the dropout problem. Key to this effort is improving the ability of schools to 
calculate the precise number of students leaving school, along with developing ro- 
bust state data systems. 

We also need to more carefully scrutinize the milestone transitions in the middle 
of the P-16 continuum. A student’s move from elementary school to middle school, 
and the middle school to high school transfer are fraught with academic, emotional, 
and social strains on students, many of whom we would already consider “at-risk.” 

These comprehensive reforms cannot succeed without the broad support of edu- 
cation stakeholders and the public. Just last week, the State Board of Education 
hosted a second retreat on high school reform. Over one hundred people rep- 
resenting education, business, nonprofit, and civic sectors gathered to discuss high 
school reforms. The purpose of the discussions was to measure the amount of 
progress being made in high school initiatives currently underway and to set strate- 
gies for scaling up promising practices and findings. In North Carolina, we believe 
that if high school reform is to be effective, the whole community must grasp the 
urgency for change and feel ownership of any new redesign. 

The second “R” is relevancy. In crafting dropout prevention and high school re- 
form policies, policymakers cannot lose sight of the real world impact and reaction 
of their best-intended efforts at the school and classroom level. We need to be sen- 
sitive to the unique circumstances, interests, needs, and demands of students and 
schools. States must provide access to the full range of curriculum offerings and 
courses of study to all students. 

For example, NASBE will soon undertake a new national research project on stu- 
dent participation in high school athletics and the link between athletics and aca- 
demics. In preparing for this project, we came to appreciate the recognition policy- 
makers must give to the integral role athletics now often plays in the high school 
experience when crafting high school reform policies. In working to improve the 
quality of secondary schools, educators cannot ignore the significant influence ath- 
letics can have on academic decision-making, and vice versa. Any successful com- 
prehensive high school reform — such as longer school days — must take into account 
the impact on athletic programs because it is one of the primary considerations of 
many local communities across the country. 

Finally, nothing can be accomplished unless we dramatically improve literacy 
rates among students, especially the reading skills of high school students. Individ- 
ually, middle and high school students lacking the necessary literacy skills are more 
likely to dropout, go to jail, and be unemployed. More broadly, the national literacy 
crisis will seriously hinder this nation’s ability to sustain its economy and well-being 
into the 21st century. I am pleased to have chaired a year-long NASBE study of 
adolescent literacy. The result was a report, Reading at Risk, detailing the status 
of student literacy rates across the nation and policy recommendations for a new 
vision of teaching and learning for all students. 

You all are no doubt aware of the damning and dismal statistics. The scope of 
the literacy problem is staggering. According to the National Assessment of Edu- 
cation Progress (NAEP), approximately two-thirds of Sthand 12th-graders read 
below the proficient level. For minority students, almost half of African American 
and Latino 8th-graders read below basic level. Accordingly, it is estimated that 
about half of the incoming 9th-graders in urban, high-poverty schools read three 
years or more below grade level, meaning that large numbers of entering students 
cannot comprehend factual information from their subject matter texts and struggle 
to form general understandings, develop interpretations, and make text connections. 

Nothing less than a new paradigm is required — one based on joint problem-solv- 
ing, collaborative practice, and collective accountability that engages students in 
purposeful reading and writing in all subjects being taught. 

Brenda Welburn, NASBE’s Executive Director, has called reading a “basic human 
right.” “An inability to read in today’s world,” she says, “is to be consigned to edu- 
cational, social and economic failure — an existence entirely devoid of meaningful 
life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. School leaders have an absolute and un- 
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equivocal educational responsibility and moral obligation to ensure that every child 
learns how to read, and read well.” 

Conclusion 

In today’s world we, as education leaders, must communicate the message that 
a high school education — a high school diploma — has become a bare necessity and 
should be a minimum expectation, if not a basic right, for all students. We have 
an obligation to protect and promote this right. Effective, meaningful and rigorous 
high school reform policies are needed at the local, state, and federal levels in order 
to increase graduation rates, prevent dropouts and raise overall student achieve- 
ment. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify on this very important topic. I look 
forward to answering any questions that you may have. 


Chairman Miller. Dr. Robledo Montecel. 

STATEMENT OF MARIA ROBLEDO MONTECEL, PH.D., EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, INTERCULTURAL DEVELOPMENT RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Chairman Miller, Ranking Member 
McKeon, distinguished members, good afternoon and thank you for 
the invitation to appear before you. 

I am the Executive Director of the Intercultural Development Re- 
search in San Antonio, Texas. IDRA is an independent research 
and training organization. For 34 years we have worked closely 
with schools, school systems, parents and communities across the 
country. Our goal is to assure that every child has access to quality 
education that prepares him or her for a good life and for a produc- 
tive contribution to this great democracy that are these United 
States. 

We have partnered with thousands of educators, administrators 
and business, family and community leaders to strengthen public 
education at national. State and local levels. IDRA designed and 
leads the award-winning Coca-Cola Youth Program, a model pro- 
gram that has helped schools in the United States and in Brazil 
succeed in keeping 98 percent of students in school and learning. 

In 1986, I served as principal investigator for one of the first 
statewide studies of school dropouts. With that study, IDRA devel- 
oped in Texas an enrollment-based methodology that has become 
the foundation for dropout counting methods across the country, in- 
cluding those at the Harvard Civil Rights Project and the Urban 
Institute. That seminal IDRA study also looked at the cost of 
undereducating our young people. 

Findings from our annual cost study totaled over 20 years indi- 
cate that $730 billion have been lost to the State of Texas alone. 
With the magnitude of these losses what is needed is a seismic 
shift from dropout prevention to graduation for all. And all must 
mean all. Many dropout prevention efforts fail because they are too 
small or piecemeal or because they blame students or parents or 
minority communities for the problem. 

Dropout prevention efforts also fail because all too often schools 
plan for a failure. Recently, I was talking with a teacher. She had 
been hired to teach freshman English in a large inner city high 
school. When she learned she had 38 students and that they had 
been assigned to her class, she marched to the principal’s office and 
said to him she could never do a good job with 38 students in one 
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class. He told her, don’t worry, in 6 weeks your class will have 24 
students. The other 14, he assured her, will drop out within 6 
weeks. 

We need to he honest about the fact that right now we plan on 
one-third of students leaving school before they graduate. We plan 
on children leaving school. This assumption is built into classroom 
assignments, teacher hiring practices, curriculum purchases and 
facilities planning. 

It is time to plan for success, not failure. To move from dropout 
prevention to graduation for all, I would offer primarily rec- 
ommendations focused at the campus, district and systems levels. 
At the campus level, strengthen and support school level change 
through local accountability teams. Community oversight is the 
critical missing ingredient in effective and accountable dropout pre- 
vention efforts at the local level. Local accountability teams would 
review the local dropout and graduation data disaggregated by sub- 
groups, as well as data on school factors affecting the graduation 
rate, such as parent involvement, student engagement, curriculum 
access and teaching quality. Using these data, a team would de- 
velop a comprehensive plan of action to include all students. Fund- 
ing priorities would be based on campuses with the lowest gradua- 
tion rates. 

Secondly, fund district-wide efforts that focus on elementary to 
middle and middle to high school transition points. Research very 
clearly shows that students drop out at key transition points. Re- 
search also shows that there are effective strategies that create 
safe passage for all of our students. 

Chairman Miller. Excuse me. I am told that your microphone 
is not on, and I am worried about recording this. 

Go ahead. Just proceed. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Sorry. That is why I had to 

Chairman Miller. You were doing well in the room. It is just the 
recording. If I can hear you, let me tell you, they heard you. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Secondly, we fund district-wide efforts 
that focus on elementary to middle and middle to high school tran- 
sition points. Research shows that students drop out at key transi- 
tion points. Research also shows there are effective strategies that 
create safe passage for students. 

Targeted school districts would demonstrate use of effective and 
coordinated practices that align curriculum, that create cross-level 
student tracking systems, that support joint planning and coordi- 
nated professional development. Funding priorities would be based 
on States and school systems with the lowest graduation rates. 

Thirdly and finally, our recommendation is to fund the Gradua- 
tion for All Act and comprehensive efforts that will address the 
issue of graduation for all students. I would also recommend that 
you designate a minimum of 5 percent of NCLB allocations within 
each title to efforts that graduate all students. 

Planning for success obviously requires investment. Designating 
5 percent of Title I to address dropout strategies for disadvantaged 
students is clearly needed, and every component of NCLB can play 
a unique role in graduating students from high school. The same 
would be true for preparing, training and recruiting high-quality 
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teachers out of Title II, improving language and instruction for 
ELL students out of Title III and informing parents out of Title V. 

If 5 percent of NCLB allocations within each title were des- 
ignated for graduation for all efforts, it would cost the equivalent 
of $900 for each of the almost 1.3 million students who drop out 
of school each year. Many schools in our country operate on a 100- 
day instructional day schedule, which means what is being rec- 
ommended is a $5-a-day investment. 

In this country, not so long ago, it seemed unreasonable to think 
that we would have universal education through primary school. 
We have that. Now we must have universal education through high 
school. Our children deserve it, our democracy demands it, and our 
economy requires no less. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[The statement of Dr. Robledo Montecel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Maria Robledo Monteeel, Ph.D., Executive Director, 
Intercultural Development Research Association 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
invitation to appear before you to discuss an emerging vision that ensures gradua- 
tion for all. 

I am Maria Robledo Montecel, executive director of the Intercultural Development 
Research Association in San Antonio, Texas. IDRA is an independent, non-profit or- 
ganization founded in 1973, committed to one mission: creating schools that work 
for all children, especially those children who have traditionally been left behind — 
those who are poor, minority or speak a language other than English. 

We have partnered with thousands of educators, administrators, and business, 
family and community leaders to strengthen public education at the national, state 
and local levels. IDRA designed and leads the award-winning Coca-Cola Valued 
Youth Program, a model program that has helped schools in the United States and 
Brazil succeed in keeping 98 percent of students in school and learning. 

IDRA has worked with schools in Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas through our federally-funded equity assistance center and across Texas 
through our federally-funded Parent Information and Resource Center. We have 
partnered with thousands of educators, administrators, and business, family and 
community leaders to strengthen public education in Arizona, California, Georgia, 
Michigan, Oregon and Pennsylvania, among many others. 

We have worked closely with schools and school systems, helping them address 
the requirements of the No Child Left Behind Act. In collaboration with the Public 
Education Network, IDRA conducted a statewide hearing in Texas on NCLB, bring- 
ing together stakeholders across the education spectrum to gain first-hand insight 
on NCLB implementation. IDRA has also partnered with the Hispanic Education 
Coalition to frame recommendations for NCLB reauthorization regarding English 
language learners; on which the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund recently testified before the Senate. 

In 1986, I served as principal investigator for one of the first statewide studies 
of school dropouts. With that study, IDRA developed an enrollment-based method- 
ology that has become the foundation for dropout counting methods by other re- 
searchers across the country, including the Harvard Civil Rights Project and the 
Urban Institute. Since 1986, Texas schools have lost more than 2.5 million students. 
One student is lost every four minutes. 

That seminal study also looked at the cost of under-educating our young people. 
Findings from our annual cost study, when totaled over 20 years, indicate that $730 
billion have been lost to the state of Texas alone. 

But IDRA has never limited its work only to research the problem; it has also 
dedicated its work to creating solutions that keep students in school, such as IDRA’s 
internationally recognized, research-based Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program. 

With the magnitude of this loss, what is needed is a seismic shift from “dropout 
prevention” to graduation for all; and “all” must mean “all.” Many dropout preven- 
tion efforts fail either because they are too narrow, or piecemeal, or because they 
blame students and parents for the problem. Dropout prevention efforts also fail be- 
cause all too often schools plan for failure. 
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Recently, I was talking with a teacher. She had been hired to teach freshman 
English in a large inner-city high school. She had finished preparing her cur- 
riculum, identifying books and her principal now sent her a list of students for the 
coming school year. When she learned 38 students had been assigned to her class, 
she marched to the principal’s office and told him that she could never do a good 
job with 38 students in one class. He told her: “Not to worry. In six weeks, your 
class will have 24 students.” The other 14, he assured her, will have dropped out 
by then. 

We need to be honest about the fact that right now we plan on one third of stu- 
dents leaving school before they graduate. This assumption is built into classroom 
assignments, teacher hiring practices, curriculum purchases and facilities planning. 

Some will say we cannot afford to adopt an emerging vision that expects all stu- 
dents to graduate. But this ignores the short- and long-term costs of insufficient or 
misdirected action. 

Over the last two decades, the inability of schools to hold on to students through 
high school graduation has cost the state of Texas about $730.1 billion in forgone 
income, lost tax revenues, and increased job training, welfare, unemployment and 
criminal justice costs. 

It is estimated that across the United States, 1,252,396 students in 2004 did not 
graduate on time (Urban Institute). Based on this number, the cost to the country 
is $325 billion in lost wages, taxes and productivity for one class of students (Alli- 
ance for Excellent Education). By contrast, if every household were headed by an 
individual with at least a high school diploma, there would be an additional $74 bil- 
lion in collective wealth in the United States (Alliance for Excellent Education). 

idea’s research shows that for every $1 invested in education, states yield a $9 
return. Texas economist Ray Perryman estimates that just a 10 percent reduction 
in dropouts would produce 175,000 new jobs in the state and $200 billion in eco- 
nomic output (Zellmer, 2004). 

We must move from a low and archaic expectation that only some of our country’s 
students can successfully graduate from high school to a guarantee that all of our 
students will graduate. 

It is time to plan for success, not failure. 

To move from dropout prevention to graduation for all, I offer three primary rec- 
ommendations focused at the campus, district and system levels. 

At the campus level, strengthen and support school-level change through Local 
Accountability Teams. 

Community oversight is a critical missing ingredient in effective and accountable 
dropout prevention efforts at the local level. 

For years, researchers, educators and policymakers have generally focused on “fix- 
ing” students rather than on strengthening the school systems that are responsible 
for ensuring that children and youth succeed throughout the educational system. 

It is not about fixing students; it is about schools that make a difference and suc- 
ceed with all students. The student-deficit approach has never worked. 

What does work are dropout prevention efforts that focus on the inherent value 
of the students and their families. But it is critically important to recognize that 
what exists is not enough. Part of this emerging insight is that we cannot simply 
look for a new or better, or even another “program”; what is needed are effective 
systemic reforms that will improve a school’s holding power. 

We also know that schools and communities working together have the capacity 
to craft and carry out effective solutions that will make a difference for students. 

Most recently, under IDRA’s new Graduation Guaranteed/GraduaciGn 
Garantizada initiative, we have been piloting a school holding power portal that 
gives community-school action teams data on how their schools are doing on student 
attrition and achievement. The portal provides data on the factors (from teaching 
quality to curriculum access and funding equity) that affect attrition, achievement 
and school holding power at the campus level. 

The community of El Paso has been a forerunner in these efforts. Last June, high- 
er education and high school leaders in El Paso gathered more than 150 parents, 
educators, students, school board members and community members to raise aware- 
ness about high attrition rates and develop a plan for achieving their vision of 100- 
percent graduation for every child in their community. They asked IDEA to provide 
technical assistance, data and facilitation to support local action and used IDRA’s 
Quality Schools Action Framework for their gathering (“ENFOQUE”) and next 
steps. 

Local accountability teams like this keep schools from working in isolation. They 
are better able to use best practices and create new solutions to strengthen the 
school’s holding power for every student it serves. 
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Local accountability teams would review their local dropout and graduation data, 
disaggregated by subgroups, as well as data on school factors affecting the gradua- 
tion rate, such as parent involvement, student engagement, curriculum access and 
teaching quality. Using these data, the team would develop a comprehensive grad- 
uation plan of action to include all students. These plans would addresses local ac- 
countability, identification and removal of barriers, and the monitoring and evalu- 
ating of the plan’s implementation. Teams would bring together critical stake- 
holders — parents, educators, community, business and higher education leaders and 
students. Funding priorities for pilot projects would be based on campuses with the 
lowest graduation rates. 

Secondly, fund district-wide efforts that focus on elementary-to-middle and mid- 
dle-to-high school transition points. 

Research shows that students drop out at key transition points. Research also 
shows that there are effective strategies that create safe passage for students. 

Targeted school districts would demonstrate use of effective and coordinated prac- 
tices that align curricula, create cross-level student tracking systems, and support 
joint planning and coordinated professional development for teachers and adminis- 
trators. Funding priorities would be based on states and school systems with the 
lowest graduation rates. 

Not too long ago, parents put their children on a flight to visit their grandparents 
across the country. When the flight arrived at its destination, the grandparents 
were there, eagerly waiting to greet their grandchildren. After everyone had left the 
airplane, the grandparents were frantic — where were their grandchildren? How 
could the airline have lost them? 

Quickly, the flight crew and airline agents mobilized to find those children, and 
in what seemed like an eternity the children were found in another airport. The air- 
line president apologized profusely and promised to find out what had happened and 
change the system so that a child would never be lost again. 

In today’s schools, two out of five students are lost, one out of two Hispanic stu- 
dents and one out of three African American students are missing. They never reach 
their final destination — high school graduation. Even worse, no one is looking for 
them, some will not even admit they are gone. Those who do admit they have lost 
students, usually blame the students or their families for the loss. 

Imagine if the airline president had said that their young charges had not arrived 
because they were minority or because their parents were poor or because the chil- 
dren were bored or were not “good” children. 

Instead, everyone in that airline took responsibility for ensuring safe passage for 
those young passengers. 

The same must be true of our schools. Schools, too, must take responsibility for 
ensuring safe passage for our children — they must hold on to them from the begin- 
ning of their journey to their final destination. 

With a newly focused NCLB investment, school districts across the country can 
shore up the key transition points that students face (elementary to middle to high 
school to college and university) to secure a “safe passage” when they are most vul- 
nerable to lack of attention and support provided by schools. 

Thirdly, our recommendation is to fund HR 547 the Graduation for All Act and 
to designate a minimum of 5 percent of the NCLB allocations within each Title to 
efforts that focus on graduating all students. 

Research on best practices of high performing schools, for example, has for many 
years examined the links among a constellation of indicators on student outcomes. 

What is less well understood is which change strategies and school and commu- 
nity capacities will ensure that schools as systems can hold on to all students and 
secure their success. 

To bridge this gap, IDRA has been developing the Quality Schools Action Frame- 
work in our collaboration with schools and communities. It offers a model for assess- 
ing school outcomes, identifying leverage points for improvement, and focusing and 
effecting change. 

Students are far more likely to succeed and graduate when they have the chance 
to work with highly qualified, committed teachers, using effective, accessible cur- 
ricula, when their parents and communities are engaged in their schools, and when 
they themselves feel engaged. We know that this becomes possible when schools and 
school policy reflect good governance and the funding to provide excellent education 
for all students. 

Planning for success requires investment. 

Every component of NCLB plays a unique role in all students graduating from 
high school. Title I focuses on improving academic achievement for disadvantaged 
students. Designating 5 percent of Title I to address dropout strategies for disadvan- 
taged students is clearly needed. The same is true for preparing, training and re- 
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cruiting high quality teachers (Title II); improving language and instruction for 
English language learner and immigrant students (Title III), and informing parents 
(Title V) — all key factors needed to increase graduation rates for all students. 

If 5 percent of NCLB allocations within each Title were designated for graduation 
for all efforts, it would cost an estimated $900 for each of the 1.3 million students 
who have dropped out of school. Many schools in our country operate on a 180-in- 
structional-day schedule which means that what is being recommended is a $5 dol- 
lar a day investment. 

Just as successful schools require an integrated, coordinated plan that has every- 
one working together to support a common goal, it must also be the case that the 
reauthorization of NCLB set an example of integrated and coordinated policies and 
funding that are specifically targeted at improving high school graduation. 

In this country, not so long ago, it seemed unreasonable to think that we would 
have universal education through primary school. We have that. Now we must have 
universal education through high school. 


Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH M. SMITH, PRESIDENT, JOBS FOR 
AMERICA’S GRADUATES 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
McKeon, for this opportunity to present a 26-year track record that 
has been carried out by Jobs for America’s Graduates. 

Let me commend the committee on behalf of our Chairman, who 
is a former member of this organization, John Baldacci, who sends 
his regards for holding this hearing on a matter of such importance 
to our Nation and to our collective futures. 

We believe Jobs for America’s Graduates is one of the Nation’s 
largest and, we believe, most successful, consistently applied mod- 
els. And I think that is important, that the statistics I am going 
to recite come from a consistently applied model over 26 years, 
500,000 at-risk and disadvantaged young people. We believe we 
have a very long track record and we have an awful lot of bases 
upon which — for you to take a look and to make recommendations. 

The results over the 26 years are consistent and, we believe, 
compelling: a 93 percent return-to-school rate. These are the young 
people identified by the schools as most likely to drop out. A 92- 
plus percent graduation rate last year, 90 percent overall for the 
last 26 years, and an 80 percent rate of success at the end of 12 
months on the job, in college, in the military, or some combination. 

Over the past years, we have also developed, at the request of 
the schools and governors and others, a model to serve high school 
dropouts. We have about 5,000 high school dropouts enrolled in 
that application of our model. 

Let me just give you the lessons we think we have learned after 
all these years and a half million young people later. Improvements 
in curriculum and increased rigor are essential, but they are not 
sufficient if you really want to reduce the dropout rate. 

To best ensure success in reducing the dropout rate, there are 
several things we have learned that make a great deal of dif- 
ference. Perhaps the most important is engagement. It appears to 
us to be a critical dimension of a sustainable strategy of dropout 
prevention and recovery. Everything seems to work if young people 
are engaged, and not much seems to work if they are not. 

Part of the engagement process is assembling the assets of the 
community as described here by others. Another we have come to 
find is the opportunity to be involved in a student organization, to 
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be involved in something positive, constructive, that is aimed at 
high school graduation, that is aimed at success in the labor mar- 
ket. 

Ninety percent of our young people say they were never invited 
to join anything ever before. They never were invited to join any- 
thing. It makes an enormous difference. Come join the JAG Career 
Association, and not only that, would you like to be the president, 
the vice president, and you would like to be a leader? A funda- 
mental ingredient to success is somebody who cares. You know 
that. We know that. It is so simple, but it is absolutely accurate. 

Accountability matters a lot. If you don’t know where you are 
going, it is hard to get there. Work, it turns out, matters a lot. We 
have got some independent research that was conducted with fund- 
ing from other organizations that shows that work for this popu- 
lation is part of the form of engagement. Twenty hours or less of 
work improves high school success because they have got a rela- 
tionship with why they are going to school, and particularly if they 
are disadvantaged, they need the money. 

Employer involvement is very important. Community involve- 
ment is very important. We do need to have everybody to make 
this work. 

Maybe most importantly, we can do this. We can do this. We 
have got 26 years of experience that says, as the many other pro- 
grams, this can be done. The difference is whether we can take it 
to scale. 

Let me just spend 2 minutes on engagement and some rec- 
ommendations. We find that having a staff member who is that 
somebody who cares intensively involved with 35 or 40 of these at- 
risk young people every day, 7 days a week for as many years as 
you can makes a decisive difference, decisive difference. If you 
make those staff members accountable for graduation from high 
school and success on the job, that is a very powerful combination 
and it works. 

We offer a student organization, as I mentioned. These young 
people flock to it. It is remarkable how engaged they become and 
how excited they become, and they begin to show up for school be- 
cause they have got a reason to be there. 

Getting involved in community service activities: It is great for 
the community; it is better for the kids. Self-esteem, they are worth 
something, they are contributing back. 

Our recommendations for your consideration as you look at the 
various laws that you are going to reauthorize or act on this year: 
Absolutely, accountability is something that we continue to rein- 
force. Our experience says accountability gets results. 

We do encourage you to encourage engagement, encourage in- 
volvement, encourage ways for young people to be engaged in addi- 
tion to academic work. 

Recognize the value of work. We have got a lot of data which we 
have got in your booklets. Work does make a difference. Lots of 
independent research demonstrates that. 

Value the role of both the teacher and the mentor, somebody who 
cares. Value that in your future legislation because those people 
make the difference in whether or not young people succeed. 
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And finally, we encourage you to look ahead to scale. Take sys- 
tems that work to scale, take evidence to scale. 

Even within existing resources, we could have a much greater 
impact if they were devoted to those things that have been proven 
to work. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kenneth M. Smith, President, Johs for Ameriea’s 

Graduates 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to present the 26 year track record 
of success and some of the most important lessons we have learned about dropout 
prevention and recovery over that quarter of a century. 

Let me commend the Committee, on behalf of our Chairman and your former col- 
league here in the House, Governor John Baldacci, for holding this hearing on a 
subject of such critical importance to the future of our nation as you consider the 
most important federal legislation impacting dropout prevention and dropout recov- 
ery strategies through the reauthorization of No Child Left Behind and other legis- 
lation later this year. 

Very briefly, Jobs for America’s Graduates is one of the nation’s largest and, we 
believe, most successful, consistently applied, national models of dropout prevention 
and, more recently, dropout recovery. 

Today JAG has a rare national “footprint”, with operations in 30 states, serving 
well over 40,000 of our nation’s most at-risk youth and impacting over 1,000 com- 
munities across our country. 

JAG programs range from the inner-cities of Chicago, Atlanta, and Phoenix to the 
most rural parts of Eastern Montana, Northern New England, and a number of Na- 
tive American Reservations and right here in our Nation’s Capital. 

JAG also has one of the longest track records and bases of experience of any drop- 
out prevention and youth development program. We are completing our 27th full 
year, having served well over 500,000 high-risk youth in almost every socio-eco- 
nomic, geographic, and educational setting found in our country. 

The results over a quarter century are both consistent and, we believe, compel- 
ling: 

• A 93% return to school rate while targeting high-risk, dropout prone youth. 

• A 92.4 percent graduation rate for the most recent cohort. 

• An 80 percent overall success rate at the close of the 12-month follow-up period 
after graduation, with graduates employed, pursuing a postsecondary education, 
and/or enlisted in the military. 

In addition, over the past eight years we developed and are now rolling out na- 
tionally an application of our Model serving dropouts specifically in conjunction with 
community colleges. Nearly 5,000 young adults are enrolled in that application of 
the JAG Model. 

Lessons learned 

In the five minutes available, we thought it best to present to you some of the 
most important lessons learned over 26 years about what our experience and data 
suggests it takes to prevent dropouts, or to recover them: 

1. Improvements in curriculum and increased rigor are essential, but rarely suffi- 
cient to prevent dropouts or improve overall academic achievement for at-risk youth. 

2. To best ensure academic and economic success for at-risk youth, it is imperative 
to provide a fuller range of support and engagement which addresses non-cognitive 
needs. 

3. Engagement is, perhaps, the most critical dimension of a sustainable strategy 
of dropout prevention and recovery. Everything works if young people are engaged, 
they are involved, they see hope, and they feel a sense of self esteem. Very little 
works if they do not. 

4. Part of the engagement process is to ensure that the assets of the community 
are available to help overcome personal as well as academic barriers. 

5. Engaging young people with positive, “real-world” experiences such as school- 
and community-based service-learning and career exploration motivates young peo- 
ple to stay engaged with school, achieve academically, pursue higher goals and de- 
fine themselves as positive contributors to the community. 

6. Offering engagement services where youth already congregate, such as school, 
makes it more likely that they will receive the support they need — and will be 
served by people who know them by name. 
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7. In the end, a fundamental ingredient to success is having somebody who cares 
and who listens — somebody who is responsible for providing consistent support and 
mentoring and held accountable for the individuals’ success. 

8. In addition to the key ingredient of a caring adult who serves as a mentor and 
guide, the other needs which must be met include safe places, healthy starts, effec- 
tive education and opportunities for service and civic engagement. 

9. Overall accountability for success by the sponsoring organizations as well as 
for individuals who are entrusted with the educational and, in some cases, employ- 
ment outcomes is another essential component. 

10. Work matters — a lot. Part-time work at 20 hours or less per week is very fa- 
vorable for both the long-term income and academic success for dropout prone 
youth. As another form of engagement, it makes school much more relevant and un- 
derstandable. 

11. Employer and community leader involvement in addition to education add im- 
portant value to the sustainability of dropout prevention programs and rates of indi- 
vidual success. 

12. Most importantly for your consideration: We know what to do to cut dropouts 
rates and recover dropouts — whether it is our 26 years of experience, or that of oth- 
ers, we DO know what is effective. What, as a nation, we have not been able to 
do is take those proven solutions to scale. 

In short, there are proven solutions and methodologies for reducing dropouts, im- 
proving graduation rates, and ensuring transition to employment and further edu- 
cation for at-risk youth. With an emphasis on intensive engagement, clear account- 
ability for educational success, work, and community involvement, we can reduce 
dropout rates very significantly — and we can do it now. 

Engagement 

Time will not permit a full discussion on all of these conclusions. However, let me 
focus on that key issue of “engagement.” 

Everything we have learned over 26 years serving over 500,000 high-risk youth 
indicates that engagement is a key to dropout prevention. In our case that includes: 

• Intensive personal engagement by our staff member — the JAG teachers who are 
with our young people every day during school, and after school, during the summer 
and for weekend activities, and follow-up over the course of the year after they grad- 
uate and go to work or college. Our staff members are constantly engaging our 
young people in constructive and interesting job preparation, educational advance- 
ment, and self esteem building activities. 

• The JAG model includes a highly motivational student organization, designed 
on the success of the vocational student organizations and Junior Achievement — but 
aimed for these at-risk youth — is another key. 90% of our young people tell us they 
had never been invited to join any organization ever before. The chance to be part 
of a group, a team, and to be offered opportunities to lead are all extremely powerful 
means for school retention and success. 

• Work is a vital form of engagement, we have found. That conclusion is backed 
up by recent research by the Center for Labor Market Studies. Work engagement 
enhances student achievement and success in school, especially for high-risk youth. 

• Engagement in community service activities, in service learning, and in school 
activities are all part of our student organization activities’ core engagement proc- 
ess. 

Recommendations for consideration for the reauthorization of No Child Left Behind 

The recommendations we have are based on the experience I have discussed. 

• Accountability for educational outcomes is at the core of what we have learned 
leads to results. 

• Find ways to ensure high-risk youth in particular have serious and sustained 
opportunities for real engagement. Consider providing new opportunities for high- 
risk youth to be part of a positive student organization that reinforces educational 
success. 

• Recognize the value of work as a part of the educational success strategy, espe- 
cially for high-risk youth. 

• Value the role of both the teachers and the role of the mentors — who may be 
the same, or a second individual. 

• Encourage/incent scale for proven methodologies to accelerate improvements in 
outcomes. 

Again, on behalf of Governor Baldacci and the Board of Directors of Jobs for 
America’s Graduates, we very much appreciate this opportunity to share our 26 
years of experience and would be more than pleased to answer any questions. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Trump. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH S. TRUMP, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY AND SECURITY SERVICES, INC. 

Mr. Trump. Chairman Miller, Ranking Member McKeon and dis- 
tinguished members, thank you for the invitation to be here today 
to speak with you about the most important issue to every parent 
in this country and education, the safety of their children. 

Congresswoman McCarthy, thank you for your leadership and 
your kind introduction, and allowing me to forgo the background 
and to go right into the important points here. 

For many school dropouts, maintaining the academic standards 
of No Child Left Behind is directly related to our ability to have 
safe and secure schools. Children cannot learn and teachers cannot 
teach if their focused attention is on their safety rather than what 
is going on in the classroom. Parents will forgive educators, legisla- 
tors and everyone else if their test scores go down for a year. They 
will be much less forgiving if something happens to their child that 
could have been prevented or better managed in a crisis. 

Parents and educators are increasingly frustrated as they feel 
that support for school safety actually may be waning as we invest 
our resources into many other critical infrastructures to protect our 
homeland, but in recent years school safety funding and emergency 
planning funding have actually been cut. 

Three immediate steps, in my professional opinion, the Congress 
can help to address this issue include. No. 1, improving school 
crime reporting for K-through-12 schools so that we can identify 
trends and develop strategies accordingly; No.2, restore recently 
cut funding and look at future funding resources for expanding 
safety to children; and No. 3, if necessary, look at the current Fed- 
eral organization and structure for delivery of funding and school 
safety services to see if those mechanisms and administrative 
structures can be even more improved. 

No. 1, school safety crime reporting: One of the dirty little secrets 
in education today is that there is no comprehensive, mandatory 
Federal school crime reporting and tracking for K-through-12 
schools. Current Federal crime and violence statistics largely rely 
upon academic research studies, not incident-based, incident-driven 
data based on real crimes that occur in school. While the Cleary 
Act that was enacted by Congress to improve crime reporting and 
data collection and communications to parents on a college level 
was a very positive move, K-through-12 schools do not have that 
information, and parents do not have that resource. 

Today, there is largely a hodgepodge collection of over a half- 
dozen academic surveys and research studies that tell us various 
things, but no data on actual crimes reported in schools, as many 
of you have seen on uniform crime reporting, for example, with the 
FBI on crime stats. 

To give you an example, the annual Indicators of School Crime 
and Safety Report: 2006 is best summed up in the one line on the 
section on violent school deaths which states, quote, “Data for 
school-associated violent deaths for 1999-2000 through 2004-2005 
school years are preliminary.” how can we base policy and funding 
for 2007 and 2008 on preliminary data from 1999 to the present? 
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This forces Congress to make funding and policy decisions based on 
a best-guesstimate approach, rather than real, actual crime data 
and can leave the American public being misled on the exact extent 
of violence in schools and our communities. 

When frontline educators and public safety officials hear the In- 
dicator reports say, “Violent crimes in schools are actually down 50 
percent since 1992,” they laugh. But this is not a laughing matter. 

The Gun-Free Schools Act, which Congress passed, actually has 
loopholes. It only requires schools to report students who are ex- 
pelled for gun offenses. The key words here being “students” and 
“expelled.” it does not include nonstudent adult trespassers, strang- 
ers who come onto the property, or even expelled students who 
come onto campus with a firearm. That is not mandatorily reported 
to the State and, in turn, collected at the Federal level. 

And there are also questions as to whether students who are spe- 
cial education students, who technically are not expelled, are actu- 
ally reported because they may have modified educational place- 
ments but not expulsions. So are some significant gaps even in ex- 
isting reporting structures. 

Ranking Member McKeon mentioned persistently dangerous 
schools and very appropriately said there were varying definitions 
and confusion in terms of what States are using to define “persist- 
ently dangerous schools.” and we know that in many school com- 
munities, due to the interest in protecting image, there has histori- 
cally been a perception and culture of downplay, deny, deflect and 
defend when sharing information to parents in the community, 
even though schools are more open today to calling the police than 
ever. 

In my written testimony. Exhibit 3 actually identifies over 20 na- 
tional news stories in the last 5 years where crimes in schools have 
been underreported, including one situation where one State’s larg- 
est school district failed to report over 24,000 serious incidents in- 
cluding fights, thefts, drugs, sex and weapons offenses to the State 
as required by their State’s law. 

Congresswoman McCarthy has introduced H.R. 354, the SAVE 
Act, that would improve accountability, accuracy and transparency 
in school crime reporting, build better guidance to school districts 
on crime reporting, close those loopholes in the Gun-Free Schools 
Act, and require States that incorporate the FBI’s National Inci- 
dent-Based Reporting System, NIBRS, in determining what is 
known as “persistently dangerous schools” while providing re- 
sources to schools who need help the most instead of punishing 
principals who accurately report and honestly tackle school crime 
problems. 

In short, we must shift the conversation from academic surveys 
to incident-based data so that we have accurate information. We 
have seen the Safe and Drug-Free Schools program deemed as inef- 
fective largely because the PART assessment has determined the 
data was inaccurate. 

SAVE requires no new bureaucracies or overwhelming expendi- 
tures. It requires no invasion of privacy; the FBI will not be coming 
to a neighborhood near you to investigate your school crime assault 
in the bathroom. And it requires a focus on incident-based data. 
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not individual-based data, where it would be an invasion of indi- 
vidual privacy. 

Number two, restoring funding cuts. Very briefly, the Emergency 
Response and Crisis Management grant, now known as the Readi- 
ness and Emergency Management grant in the Education Depart- 
ment has been cut almost 40 percent since 2003 from $39 million 
in 2003 to $24 million this past year at a time where we are pro- 
tecting our infrastructure and homeland security and other ele- 
ments. 

I also encourage Congress to look at opening up the Nation’s 
homeland security policy on funding to include schools. Schools are 
soft targets. We most recently saw — the FBI reported just a month 
ago a homeland security advisory about foreign nationals with ex- 
tremist ties obtaining licenses to drive school buses and buy school 
buses. 

There are other examples that raise some concern, and many — 
all of us remember the Beslan, Russia, incident which was not un- 
foreseeable, but — it could potentially happen here, but there is a 
denial to even discuss that possibility again, out of fear of alarming 
parents. And to look at our school funding of resource police offi- 
cers, police officers in schools have been cut. Keeping in mind that 
our city and county law enforcement officials are our “first respond- 
ers,” our educators are our “very first responders.” 

And finally, I would say that, if necessary, I would encourage 
Congress to take a look — there has been a great deal of controversy 
and discussion about the effectiveness of the Safe and Drug-Free 
School program. What those in the field would ask of you is, if it 
is determined to be ineffective, that Congress act quickly to re- 
structure, retool or define a replacement for that, so that we don’t 
have the continued funding gaps; and to look at the structure so 
that Homeland Security, the Departments of Justice and Education 
can capitalize on their strengths. 

I thank you for your time. I thank you for your attention and en- 
courage you to look at the SAVE Act and the accompanying bill to 
pass that, to change the backwards trends of Federal funding on 
school safety. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Trump follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kenneth S. Trump, President and CEO, National 
School Safety and Security Services, Inc. 

Chairman Miller and distinguished committee members, thank you for inviting 
me to appear before you today to provide testimony on what undoubtedly is the 
number one education concern of parents in our nation: The safety and security of 
their children at school. 

My name is Kenneth Trump and I am the President and CEO of National School 
Safety and Security Services, Incorporated, a Cleveland (Ohio)-based national con- 
sulting firm specializing in school security and school emergency preparedness con- 
sulting and training. I have personally had the opportunity to work with K-12 
school officials and their public safety partners in urban, suburban, and rural com- 
munities in 45 states during my career of over 20 years in the school safety profes- 
sion. 

In addition to working with educators and public safety officials nationwide, my 
background includes having served over seven years with the Cleveland City School 
District’s Safety and Security Division as a high school and junior high school safety 
officer, a district-wide field investigator, and as founding supervisor of its nation- 
ally-recognized Youth Gang Unit that contributed to a 39% reduction in school gang 
crimes and violence. I later served three years as director of security for the ninth- 
largest Ohio school district with 13,000 students, where I also served as assistant 
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director of a federal-funded model anti-gang project for three southwest Cleveland 
suburbs. 

I have authored two books and over 45 articles on school security and emergency 
preparedness issues. My education background includes having earned a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Social Services (Criminal Justice concentration) and a Master of 
Public Administration degree from Cleveland State University; special certification 
for completing the Advanced Physical Security Training Program at the Federal 
Law Enforcement Training Center; and extensive specialized training on school 
safety and emergency planning, terrorism and homeland security, gang prevention 
and intervention, and related youth safety topics. 

Presently I volunteer as Chair of the Prevention Committee and Executive Com- 
mittee member for Cleveland’s Comprehensive Anti-Gang Initiative, one of six De- 
partment of Justice-funded federal and local collaborative model projects to address 
gangs through enforcement, prevention, and reentry strategies. I was an invited 
attendee at the White House Conference on School Safety in October of 2006. In 
1999, I testified to the Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions (HELP) Com- 
mittee as a school safety and crisis expert. 

School districts and other organizations engage our services to evaluate school 
emergency preparedness plans, provide training on proactive school security strate- 
gies, develop and facilitate school tabletop exercises, conduct school security assess- 
ment evaluations, and consult with school administrators and board members on 
management plans for improving school safety. We have increasingly found our- 
selves also called to assist educators and their school communities with security and 
preparedness issues following high-profile incidents of school violence. In the past 
several years alone, we have worked in a school district where a student brought 
an AK-47 to school, fired shots in the halls, and then committed suicide; in a private 
school where death threats raised student and parental anxiety; and in a school dis- 
trict where a student brought a tree saw and machete to school, attacked students 
in his first period class, and sent multiple children to the hospital with serious inju- 
ries. 

My perspective on school safety is vastly different from the many other types of 
other witnesses you may have heard from in the past, or will hear from in the fu- 
ture. I am not an academician, researcher, psychologist, social worker, law enforce- 
ment official, or government agency representative. Instead, I bring to a perspective 
of front-line experience in working with public and private school staff, their public 
safety and community partners, and parents of our nation’s children on school vio- 
lence prevention, security risk reduction strategies, and emergency preparedness 
measures. 

School climate: parental and student expectations and needs for academic achieve- 
ment 

Preventing school dropouts and meeting the academic standards our legislative 
and educational leaders have established, including those under the No Child Left 
Behind federal education law, requires that our schools first be safe. Children can- 
not learn and teachers cannot teach at their meiximum capabilities if their attention 
is distracted by concerns about their personal safety. I have personally experienced 
firsthand in the school communities in which we have worked after a crisis how pa- 
rental, student, and educator attention to safety trumps, and often consumes, the 
entire focus over academics in a school community for weeks and months, and some- 
times years, after the tragedy. 

Parents will forgive educators, legislators, and others with whom they entrust 
their children’s education and safety if their children’s test scores go down for one 
year. They are much less forgiving if something harmful happens to their children 
that could have been prevented in the first place or better managed in a crisis which 
could not be averted. Parents, students, educators, and public safety officials are in- 
creasingly frustrated with what they believe to be a lack of awareness, interest, and 
support on school safety, especially as they have watched federal and state budgets 
for school safety and emergency planning being cut while resources are being in- 
creased elsewhere to better protect other critical infrastructure environments of our 
homeland. 

Parents are desperately looking to educators and their elected officials for help in 
better protecting their children in our nation’s schools by improving violence preven- 
tion and intervention programs, developing improved threat assessment measures 
to provide for earlier detection and diversion of persons plotting to cause harm, im- 
proving school security measures in a balanced and comprehensive manner, and bet- 
ter preparing our educators for managing school crises and emergency situations 
which cannot be averted. 
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Parents and educators are increasingly demanding that we not only do more, but 
do better, in improving safety in our educational climate. While many improvements 
in school safety, security, and emergency planning have been made in schools post- 
Columbine (April, 1999), the progress we saw in the months and years after that 
tragedy has been stalled and is slipping backwards in many school communities. 
Federal and state school safety funding cuts, pressures on meeting new academic 
standards, and diverted attention to the many other issues challenging our nation 
have caused school safety to fall to the back burner from here in inside the Beltway 
to our local neighborhood school offices. 

As we meet here today, eight years after the Columbine High School tragedy in 
1999, we find ourselves discussing the many aspects of school safety that we were 
discussing eight years ago almost to the day. We cannot change school climate if 
we do not change the conversation. This hearing and your attention to school safety 
provides an opportunity to take meaningful steps to change the conversation and 
the backwards direction school safety policy and funding has taken in recent years 
so that we may prevent dropouts and protect those children and teachers whose 
focus should be firmly on the academic achievement we so strongly desire, instead 
of on their personal safety as they attend school. 

Congressional action for improving school safety 

Congress is poised, beginning with the leadership of this Committee as dem- 
onstrated by your attention to school safety today, to take reasonable, practical, and 
meaningful steps to change the conversation, change the school climate, and make 
our nation’s K-i2 schools safer. 

Three immediate steps needed, in my professional opinion, include: 

1. Improve K-12 school crime reporting so that Congress, states, and local school 
districts will have incident-based data, instead of the current reliance upon percep- 
tion and opinion based survey data, to make sound policy and funding decisions re- 
lated to improving safety in America’s schools; 

2. Restore recently cut funding, and expand future funding resources, for school 
violence prevention, school security, school-based policing, and school emergency 
preparedness planning; and 

3. Examine the current federal organization and structure for the oversight and 
management of federal school safety policy, programming, and funding. 

1. Improve school safety by improving school crime reporting 

Congress can and should improve school crime reporting. If we cannot accurately 
identify the scope and severity of school crime and violence, we will never be able 
to reduce school crime and violence, and improve safety in our schools. 

Current federal school crime and violence data is limited to surveys, not inci- 
dent-based data on school crimes and violence 

One of the “dirty little secrets” in our nation’s education community is that there 
is no comprehensive, mandatory federal school crime reporting and tracking of ac- 
tual school crime incidents for K-12 schools. While Congress enacted the Cleary Act 
in 1990 to improve crime reporting and collecting on college campuses, K-12 schools 
have no such requirements or incident-driven data in place. Federal school crime 
and violence data by-and-large consists of a hodgepodge collection of just over a half- 
dozen academic surveys and research studies. 

The primary source of federal data on school crime and violence is known as the 
annual Indicators of School Crime and Safety Report. The most recent report. Indi- 
cators of School Crime and Safety: 2006 was released on December 3, 2006. Data 
in these reports is typically outdated by several years by the time it is published. 

One of best examples of the poor quality of federal data is reflected in the Indica- 
tors of School Crime and Safety: 2006 report itself in the section on, “Indicator 1: 
Violent Deaths at School and Away from School.” The last line in the first para- 
graph of this section states, “Data for school-associated violent deaths from the 
1999-2000 through 2004-05 school years are preliminary.” This leads to one simple 
question: If the data our federal government has on school-associated violent deaths 
is only complete up to 1999, and the data for 1999-2005 is “preliminary,” how can 
we expect to make solid school safety policy and funding decisions in 2007 and 
2008? 

Exhibit 1 to this report includes a table from Appendix A of the 2006 “Indicators” 
report which lists the half-dozen or so surveys and the limited sample sizes of each. 
Sadly, this is what Congress, state legislatures, local school districts often refer to 
for making policy and funding decisions, and for advising the American public on 
what they believe to be trends in school crime and violence. 

While we recognize the difficulties and limitations in federal data collection, and 
appreciate the fact that the surveys are certainly better than nothing, the fact is 
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that they are still just that: Surveys. There is a vast difference between perception 
and opinion-based survey, and actual incident-based data on actual occurrences of 
school crime and violence. The absence of incident-based data forces this very Con- 
gress to make federal policy and funding decisions based upon a “best-guestimate” 
approach driven by perceptions and opinions, rather than data on actual crimes 
which occur on school campuses. 

Most importantly, not only is Congress forced to make school safety policy and 
funding decisions based on a “best-guestimate” approach, but the American public 
is being inadvertently mislead when these surveys are being used to claim that 
school violence in America is actually decreasing over the past decade. When front- 
line educators and public safety officials hear quotes from this federal source claim- 
ing that violent school crime is down over 50% since 1992, they laugh. But this is 
no laughing matter. Still, the Department of Education and others inside and out- 
side of the Beltway continue to claim school crime has been decreasing over the past 
decade, repeatedly referring to the “Indicators” reports, and this very information 
has long been fed to those of you in Congress as a basis for making policy and fund- 
ing decisions. 

How would we know if school crime is actually up or down when there is no ac- 
tual incident-based federal data collection? It is widely believed by me and my col- 
leagues in the school safety field that the federal survey data grossly underesti- 
mates the extent of school crime and violence. Reality exists somewhere in between, 
but statistically, nobody actually knows exactly where this “somewhere” is because 
there is no federal mandatory K-12 incident based data — just surveys. 

In fact, my non-scientific data collection from national news accounts and, edu- 
cators and school safety officials working in schools, on school-associated violent 
deaths, which unlike the federal data is not “preliminary” and is up-to-date as of 
the last business day before this testimony, shows that school-associated violent 
deaths have increased from the 2000-2002 time period, and have remained steady 
the past few years. See Exhibit 2 for a chart of this data. While this data is not 
scientific, it does beg the question of a private citizen can monitor national news 
and school safety sources to put together more timely data than the federal govern- 
ment. Sadly, school and safety administrators have told us they rely on our informal 
data as being more accurate and timely than that produced by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Even data from the Gun Free Schools Act (GFSA) required by law passed by Con- 
gress is limited due to loopholes in reporting. The GFSA requires local education 
agencies to report to states students expelled for gun offenses on campuses. The key 
words here are “students” and “expelled”. Schools do not have to report non-stu- 
dents arrested on campuses with firearms because they are not students, nor would 
reporting be required for students who are already expelled due to other offenses 
but return to campus with a firearm. There are also questions as to whether special 
education students who offend are all being reported under GFSA since their dis- 
abilities may technically not result in “expulsion” from school, but instead in modi- 
fied educational placements and services. 

Additionally, the “Persistently Dangerous Schools” component of the federal No 
Child Left Behind law requires states to create definitions of a “persistently dan- 
gerous school” so that parents may have the option of school choice. This label alone 
is considered to be the “Scarlet Letter” of education today. The result has been that 
to avoid creating a politically volatile relationship with local education agencies, 
states have created definitions of “persistently dangerous” that are so unreachable 
that they could not be met by most school districts even if they wanted the label. 
The result, at best, has been well intended legislation that has been lost in the poli- 
tics of implementation. 

The aforementioned points should beg this Committee, and Congress in general, 
to ask how you can make sound policy and funding decisions when as a nation, we 
do not even have timely and accurate incident-based data on how many school-asso- 
ciated violent deaths and gun offenses occur on campus, much less the many, many 
more common forms of school violence and crime such as assaults, sexual assaults, 
other weapons offenses (such as bladed weapons), threats and menacing, extortion, 
etc. 

School crimes are underreported to police, states, and to the public 

While educators today are more open to calling the police than ever before in the 
history of education, far too many principals, superintendents, and school board 
members still believe that the public will perceive them to be incompetent leaders 
and poor managers if the public becomes aware of crimes, violence, and serious dis- 
cipline problems which occur in their schools. The result has been a historical cul- 
ture of “downplay, deny, deflect, and defend” when it comes to local districts report- 
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ing crimes to police and discussing school crimes, violence, and discipline problems 
with parents. 

Exhibit 3 to this testimony is an extraction from our web page on school crime 
underreporting (See www.schoolsecurity.org ! trends ! school — crime — reporting.html). 
The exhibit provides a synopsis of approximately 20 national news stories from the 
past five years which document examples of the underreporting of school crimes to 
police, states, and the public. Stories discussed situations including an initially un- 
reported firearm discharge at a private school, a case where high school where a 
student was stabbed to death reported to their state no fights or assaults for the 
entire school year, and a situation where one state’s largest school district failed to 
report over 24,000 serious incidents, including fights, thefts and drug, sex, and 
weapons offenses, to their state as required by law. 

Furthermore, I have personally conducted surveys of our nation’s school-based po- 
lice officers (School Resource Officers or SROs) which indicate that police who work 
in schools believe that school crimes are underreported to law enforcement. Four an- 
nual surveys of over 700 officers per year, for each year from 2001 through 2004, 
found 84% to 89% of school-based officers indicating that it is their professional be- 
lief that crimes occurring in schools have gone unreported to law enforcement. Most 
educational administrators will admit this as well, although they will do so privately 
versus going on the record since doing so would place their jobs at risk. 

Far too many educators also believe that if they even talk with parents about 
school security and emergency preparedness measures, it will alarm many parents 
and draw adverse media attention (many deem ANY media attention as being ad- 
verse, even when it is not). They also believe that what they perceive as “negative 
attention” that would be drawn from public awareness on school safety issues will 
also somehow jeopardize the public confidence in their leadership and, in turn, po- 
tentially jeopardize voter funding requests and parental/community support of the 
school district. 

Interestingly enough, most parents believe just the opposite of what some edu- 
cators believe they would think. Parents tell us time and time again that their big- 
gest fears are that there are not enough security measures in place at their chil- 
dren’s schools and that school emergency planning is “not on the radar” of their 
school administrators. While some school officials too often are afraid of creating 
fear and an adverse image of themselves by talking about — and dealing with — 
school security and emergency preparedness issues, their resulting silence and inac- 
tion actually creates the very fear and negative images they so desperately want to 
avoid in the eyes of parents and the media. 

Why do so many local school administrators underreport school crime? The an- 
swer tends to fall into one of two categories: 

1) Many school administrators fail to distinguish crimes from violations of school 
rules. As such, many crimes are handled “administratively” with disciplinary action, 
such as suspension or expulsion, but are never also reported to police for criminal 
prosecution. Oftentimes this is due to a lack of training of principals on distin- 
guishing crimes from disruptive school rule violations, and/or a lack of clear policies 
and procedures (and a lack of enforcement for those that do exist) on reporting 
school crimes to police. 

2) Far too many school administrators believe that by reporting school crimes to 
the police, they will draw adverse media and public attention to their school. These 
school administrators believe that parents and the community will view them as 
poor managers of their schools if their school has a high number of incidents or ap- 
pears in the media because of a school crime incident. Many building administrators 
(principals) are pressured by central office administrators and/or school boards, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, if their school crime reports, discipline cases, suspensions 
or expulsions, etc. are “high” or “higher” than other schools. 

These “image” concerns result in the underreporting of school crimes for political 
and image purposes. Sadly, the honest principal who deals head-on with incidents 
and reports crimes, often unfairly suffers adverse political consequences while the 
principal who fails to report incidents and sweeps them under the carpet is re- 
warded administratively and from a public relations perspective for allegedly having 
a “safer” school. The reality is that the principal with the higher statistics may actu- 
ally have a safer school because he or she deals with the problems head-on and re- 
ports incidents. 

It is therefore not surprising why some education associations and lobbyists may 
very well oppose incident-based school crime data, instead preferring to continue 
doing things the same old way by using limited academic surveys and research stud- 
ies that do more accurately disclose the extent of school crime and violence to the 
American public. The challenge for Congress will be to determine whether it wishes 
to continue making policy and funding decisions based upon opinion and perception 
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survey data, and in turn continue to get the same results we have had in recent 
years with school safety, or if Congress is willing to “change the climate by changing 
the conversation” through requiring the use of incident-based data. 

H.R. 354— The SAVE Act 

This Committee, and your colleagues in Congress, can act now to make a dif- 
ference in school safety. H.R. 354, the Safe Schools Against Violence in Education, 
or the “SAVE” Act, introduced by The Honorable Congresswoman Carolyn McCarthy 
of New York, calls for meaningful and practical steps to improve accountability, ac- 
curacy, and transparency to our nation’s parents and educators in the reporting for 
school crimes and violence. It also calls for much better guidance on reporting school 
crimes, tightening of loopholes in the Gun Free Schools Act reporting, and the use 
of incident-based data (instead of just perception and opinion-based data from sur- 
veys) in determining safe climates for academic achievement (currently known as 
“persistently dangerous schools” designation by states under No Child Left Behind). 

The SAVE Act closes the loopholes in the Cun Free Schools Act by including re- 
porting requirements for students who are already expelled, removed or suspended 
from school, as well as non-students who may bring a firearm on campus or on a 
school bus. Current law only requires reporting on students who have been expelled. 
The Act will also require certification that data is accurate and reliable, an impor- 
tant component for improving accountability of those who report school crime data 
who may otherwise be tempted to underreport whenever the absence of such ac- 
countability certifications may allow them to do so. 

Equally important. The SAVE Act requires states to use already available data 
from the FBI’s National Incident’s Based Reporting System (NIBRS) in determining 
what is now known as “persistently dangerous schools”, a label that The SAVE Act 
would modify to “safe climate for academic achievement” options to remove the stig- 
ma of “persistently dangerous” which encourages underreporting by local schools. By 
enacting The SAVE Act, the introduction of NIBRS data into school safety policy 
and funding decisions would provide the first meaningful effort to shift the con- 
versation on school safety in this country from one based upon perception and opin- 
ion surveys, to actual incident-based data on real crimes that actually occur at our 
nation’s schools. Congress, state legislators, and local educators could finally begin 
to have a national and state data source on school crime based upon real incidents 
going on in our schools, rather than on the perceptions and opinions of a limited 
population tapped for an academic survey. 

We have already seen how the lack of good data can have a detrimental effect 
on safety programs. The Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART), a rating tool de- 
veloped by the Administration, rated the Safe and Drug Free School state grants 
“ineffective” for FY 2007, because ED was unable to demonstrate that those pro- 
grams worked. As a result, the Administration terminated the state grants pro- 
grams in its FY2007 budget. The PART stated: “while the program requires grant- 
ees to report their progress against locally developed measurable performance goals 
and objectives, this reporting does not produce comparable national data. The De- 
partment of Education has not provided national performance measures that help 
improve local programming decisions and are of equal use to State, local and Fed- 
eral administrators.” 

The surveys can and should continue. But they should not be the sole source of 
school crime and violence data in our nation. Surveys can supplement actual inci- 
dent-based data, and surveys can continue to exist along with the new focus on 
NIBRS incident-based data. Congress and others rely upon improved data to make 
public policy and funding decisions, just as they do with the current FBI Uniform 
Crime Reports on actual crime incidents in our communities, which is augmented 
by many research reports and victimization surveys on crime in our neighborhoods. 

The Save Act will also provide resources to schools that need it the most. We 
cannot continue punishing school administrators who accurately and honestly report 
school crimes. Educators who acknowledge school crime problems and tackle them 
head on should be provided the resources to correct the problem, instead of being 
left hanging out to try in the eyes of adverse media attention with no support for 
making their schools safer. 

Opponents of incident-based school crime reporting, who tend to prefer limited 
perception and opinion surveys over real crime data (perhaps to further the image 
and perception obstructions that are a part of the historical culture of education 
downplaying school crimes), often tend to cloud the issue with ridiculous assertions 
about the process and outcomes of moving to incident-based data. It is therefore im- 
portant to recognize the following: 
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1. The SAVE Act requires no new bureaucracies or overwhelming budgetary ex- 
penditures to collect school crime data. It simply calls for the breaking out of exist- 
ing data in a manner to identify K-12 school-based crime incidents. 

2. The SAVE Act reflects no invasion of privacy. The FBI or other federal agencies 
would not be “coming into a school near you” to investigate or oversee school crimi- 
nal incidents. 

3. The SAVE Act focuses on incident-based data, not individual data. There would 
not be an invasion of privacy or focus on individuals, just a record of the number 
of types of incidents that occur. 

If presented opposition to the SAVE Act, members of Congress should simply ask 
the same question myself and my colleames ask: “Why would anyone be against 
having more accurate school crime data?’” In my experience of over 20-years in the 
school safety field, I have yet to be able to find a legitimate answer to this question. 

As such, I encourage Congress to pass H.R. 354, The SAVE Act, and its related 
H.R. 355, the feasibility study bill for exploring tbe NIBRS data collection school 
crime data reporting-out process identified in The SAVE Act. 

We cannot change the climate if we do not change the conversation. It is time 
for Congress to act to change the conversation if we expect to better identify school 
crime and violence problems and trends, and make meaningful and accurate policy 
and funding decisions for preventing and managing these problems. 

2. Restore recently cut funding, and expand future funding resources, for 
school violence prevention, school security, school-based policing, and 
school emergency preparedness planning 

In recent years. Congress has repeatedly cut funding for the federal Safe and 
Drug Free School Program which is the primary funding source for school safety 
and violence prevention efforts. It is worth noting again that the federal Program 
Assessment Rating Tool (PART) assessments which identified the state grants com- 
ponent of the Safe and Drug Free Schools Program as “ineffective” noted the prob- 
lems with the lack of quality data associated with this program. Again, data lacking 
quality is impacting federal policy and funding on the major source of funding for 
keeping our schools safe. 

Additionally, even in today’s world of attention to our nation’s homeland security, 
federal funding for the Education Department’s Emergency Response and Crisis 
Management (ERCM) program, now known as the Readiness and Emergency Man- 
agement (REM) for Schools program, has been cut almost 40% since 2003. According 
to PowerPoint slide data from a presentation by a Department of Education official, 
the program has been cut from over $39 million awarded to 134 school sites in FY 
03, to only $24 million awarded to 77 sites in FY06. See Exhibit 4 for this document 
detailing these facts. 

It is worth nothing that the numbers of applications for this ERCM/REMS grant 
program have ranged from over 550 in its first year of FY03 to 301, 406, and 379 
the following years. Given the Department of Education has issued the RFP for this 
grant toward the end of each school year (April-May) and required submissions 
around May-June, it is logical to believe there would be greater interest and more 
applications had the Department not chosen to put out calls for proposals at the end 
of the school year when educators are focused on testing, graduations, and school- 
year closure and therefore have more difficulty in putting together complex grant 
applications with multi-agency partners from their communities. Many of us in the 
school safety field believe the number of applications would be even greater if the 
call for proposals was put out earlier in the school year and not when school admin- 
istrators are so overwhelmed with year-end school matters. 

At a time when Congress is funding more resources to protect our national infra- 
structure such as airports, monuments, and the hallways of our government offices 
themselves, how can we justify cutting almost 40% from an already pithy amount 
of funding for helping to protect the children and teachers in the hallways of our 
nation’s schools? 

Unlike many other narrowly focused federal grant programs, the ERCM (now 
REMS) grant provides for a comprehensive and balanced program consisting of pre- 
vention, mitigation, preparedness, and response components in order to be success- 
fully funded. This means that school programs can be designed as they should, not 
skewed towards prevention programming-only or security/policing/emergency re- 
sponse-only, but designed instead with a balanced and comprehensive approach of 
prevention, preparedness, and response. The threats facing our schools today re- 
quire nothing less. 

Congress should immediately act to restore funding cut for the ERCM (now 
REMS) program and significantly increase future funding multiple times the origi- 
nal already-under-funded $39 million funding allocation for this program. The need 
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is significant. Reducing school emergency prevention and preparedness funding in 
a post-911 and post-Columbine world is illogical, counterintuitive, counter- 
productive, and inconsistent with our overall national homeland security philosophy 
of prevention and preparedness. 

Congress should also closely examine the issue of schools as potential targets for 
terrorism. Congress should make sure that K-12 schools are an integral part of our 
nation’s homeland security preparedness policy and funding. This should include 
opening up Homeland Security funding to K-12 schools for use in protecting schools 
and school buses. Schools clearly fit the definition of a “soft target” and an attack 
upon our schools would have not only a devastating impact on Americans emotion- 
ally, but a severe impact on the American economy if the “business” of education 
shut downs and/or is disrupted due to a catastrophic terror attack upon our edu- 
cational infrastructure. 

We need only look at the following quote from the National Commission on Chil- 
dren and Terrorism’s report of June 12, 2003: “Every day 53 million young people 
attend more than 119,000 public and private schools where 6 million adults work 
as teachers or staff. Counting students and staff, on any given weekday more than 
one-fifth of the U.S. population can be found in schools.” Schools and school buses 
have basically the same number of children at the same locations every day of the 
week in facilities and buses that are unquestionably soft targets. 

There are a number of “red flags” that appear to be going unnoticed in recent 
years. News reports in June of 2004 indicating a suspected sleeper-cell member of 
al-Qaeda who obtained a license to drive a school bus and haul hazardous materials; 
the reported (appropriate) reclassification of schools to a higher risk catego^ in its 
national risk assessment program by the Department of Homeland Security in 2006; 
March of 2007 alert by the FBI and Homeland Security Departments about foreign 
national with extremist ties obtaining licenses to drive school buses and buying 
school buses; and even a top school administrators employed in the Detroit and DC 
schools who was federally charged in 2005 with a conspiracy with terrorists accord- 
ing to news reports. Add to that a number of other suspicious activities around 
schools across the country, the Beslan, Russia, school hostage siege and murders in 
2004, and the history of schools and school buses being terror targets in the Middle 
East. 

In short, the tactics have been used elsewhere in the Middle East and in Beslan, 
Russia. An attack our educational system would have a devastating emotional and 
economic on America. And it is not unforeseeable except to those who do not wish 
to acknowledge and deal with it for political and image reasons. 

Yet to date, from inside the Beltway to our local communities, public officials have 
largely been afraid of talking about, and acting proactively upon, the idea of schools 
as potential terror targets out of fear of alarming parents. I pray we do not face 
the day where we have a “911 Commission” type hearing asking how a terrorist at- 
tack that occurred upon a school in the United States could have been avoided. We 
know that denial, downplay, and “Ostrich Syndrome” make us more vulnerable. We 
cannot continue the current course of ignoring the threat of terrorism to our nation’s 
K-12 schools. 

Congress also needs to revisit federal funding for the hiring, and most of all for 
the training, of our nation’s school police officers (known as School Resource Officers 
or SROs). Justice Department programs for School Resource Officers have suffered 
major cuts in recent years, in effect decimating the COPS in Schools program that 
helped to protect our children and educators. Funding for training school security 
personnel, in addition to school police officers, is sorely lacking and desperately 
needed as limited education funds are focused on academic achievement strategies 
for meeting mandated test score standards. 

While our local police, fire, and emergency medical service personnel are our “first 
responders”, our educators, school security personnel, and school-based police offi- 
cers are our “VERY FIRST responders.” We must give them the training and tools 
to do protect our children and teachers. 

3. Examine the current federal organization and structure for the oversight 
and management of federal school safety policy and programming 

Congress should also act in a swift and effective manner to determine the direc- 
tion of the state grant component specifically, and the overall program in general, 
for the Safe and Drug Free School (SDFS) Program. The dramatic cuts of the SDFS 
program state grant allocations in recent years has resulted in this program bleed- 
ing a slow death. Our nation’s educators cannot be left standing by idly while the 
major source of funding (SDFS) for school safety and violence prevention, and the 
aforementioned school emergency preparedness grants continue toward elimination. 
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If Congress is determined to allow the SDFS to die, it needs to create a replace- 
ment source of primary funding for school violence prevention and preparedness. 
Perhaps then this would mean looking at making the EMCR/REMS grant program 
as the new model for federal funding of school crime and violence prevention, miti- 
gation, preparedness, and response. 

Perhaps also it means Congress needs to look at how federal school safety and 
policy is managed in the federal government administrative structure. The Depart- 
ment of Education has long been the lead source for violence prevention curriculum, 
intervention programming, and dealing with strategies school as bullying preven- 
tion, youth suicide, and related prevention policy and funding, and many believe 
they the expertise for addressing these issues is best housed in the Education De- 
partment. Congress should explore whether the Departments of Justice and/or 
Homeland Security’s richer history, experience, knowledge, and expertise with secu- 
rity, policing, and emergency preparedness programming would provide a more fo- 
cused leadership on managing K-12 school security, policing, and emergency pre- 
paredness components of our nation’s school safety policy and funding. While these 
two departments do work, and should continue to work, with the Department of 
Education, perhaps the emphasis of responsibility for specific programmatic areas 
would be worthy of restructuring and/or realigning. 

In short, if the current program in the Department of Education is indeed deter- 
mined to be “ineffective,” Congress needs to “fix” it and to do so quickly. While it 
is very questionable if the SDFS program is as “broken” as some believe, especially 
since it has been evaluated by PART using faulty data (or the absence of data), then 
there is a responsibility for Congress to replace it with an effective funding source 

Closing comments 

I thank Chairman Miller and the members of this committee for seeking my 
input. We cannot change the climate of our educational institutions until we change 
the conversation. This Committee, and your colleagues in Congress, can change the 
conversation by improving school crime reporting, restoring and expanding funding 
for school crime prevention and emergency preparedness, and examining the struc- 
ture and delivery of current federal school safety policy and funding delivery to bet- 
ter protect our nation’s schools. 

I encourage you to act now by advancing H.R. 354 (The SAVE Act) and H.R. 355; 
by moving swiftly to address the backwards trend of federal school safety funding 
cuts our educators have been subjected to in recent years; and by examining wheth- 
er the current housing, structure, and delivery of federal school safety policy and 
funding is adequate. 

Our nation’s children and teachers depend upon your leadership and action today. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


SCHOOL DEATHS, SCHOOL SHOOTINGS, and HIGH-PROFILE INCIDENTS 
OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 


*SchQoi-related deaths, school shootings, and school crisis incidents have been identified through 
print and electronic news sources, professional contacts, and other nationwide sources, by 

Kenneth S. Trump, President. National School Safety and Security Services, Inc. (Cleveland, 
Ohio). This is not presented as an exhaustive list or as a scientific study. Additional incidents 
may be added pending review of additional items on file and new information received during the 
course of the school year. 

Copyright© 1996-2007 by National School Safety and Security Services; Ail rights reserved 

For purposes of this monitoring report, school-related violent deaths are homicides, suicides, or 
other violent, non-accidental deaths in the United States in which a fatal injury occurs: 

1) inside a school, on school property, on or immediately around (and associated with) a school 
bus, or in the Immediate area (and associated with) a K-12 elementary or secondary public, 
private, or parochial school; 

2) on the way to or from a school for a school session; 

3) while attending, or on the way to or from, a school-sponsored event; 

4) as a dear resuit of school-related incidents/conflicts, functions, activities, regardless of 
whether on or off actual school property; 

School-Related Violent Death Summary Data 


School Year 

Total Deaths 

2006-2007 


(From 8/1/06 to 

29 

present) 


2005-2006 

27 

2004-2005 

39 

2003-2004 

49 

2002-2003 

16 

2001-2002 

17 

2000-2001 

31 

1999-2000 

33 

Total: 

241 


School-Related Violent Deaths: 
Method of Death Breakdown 


method 


SZ 


flS 

0^ 

QZz 

03. 

01- 

QZ 

SOz 

m 

m 

Shooting 

106 

11 

15 

24 

23 

3 

5 

14 

10 

Suicide 

40 

5 

1 

4 

5 

6 

3 

8 

8 

Miirrier- _ . . . _ _ . 


34 

8 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

4 

SUiClde 

Fighting 

13 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Stabbing 

33 

3 

3 

6 

10 

4 

1 

3 

3 

Other 

15 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
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EXHIBIT 3 


SCHOOL CRIMES ARE UNDERREPORTED TO POLICE, STATES, AND TO 

THE PUBLIC 

FROM THE WEB SITE OF NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY AND SECURITY SERVICES 

Copyright © 1996-2007 by National School Safety and Security Services 
All rights reserved 


There are countless documented examples of serious school crime and serious incident 
underreporting, non-reporting, and delayed reporting across the United States, For example: 

SA February 22, 2007, New York Post story reported on a survey report released by a city public 

advocate claiming that the city’s education department was grossly under-reporting the number of 

school safety incidents. The story says the education department claimed just eight schools 
experienced 1 80 or more incidents (crimes or non-criminal disturbance), yet the advocate's 
survey found that 18 of 158 principals and administrators surveyed said they handled more than 
1 80 Incidents over the period of the 2004-05 school year. There are about 1 ,450 schools in the 
system, according to the story. 

M A February 22, 2007, Associated Press story from Columbia, SC, reported on a high school 
principal being charged for hindering the investigation of a cheerieading coach who allegedly 

gave students beer. Police said that after telling the principal the police planned to talk with each 

cheerleader, the principal allegedly called a squad meeting of the cheerleaders and told them not 
to talk with anyone. Deputies reportedly believe the principal knew the coach was giving alcohol 
to students but did not report the information to authorities, according to police quoted in the 
story. 

SA February 7, 2007, Associated Press story from Allentown, Pennsylvania, reported on a $15 
million federal lawsuit against the school district for allegedly not calling police and removing a 
12-year-oid elementary school student who they allegedly knew had been accused of sexually 
assaulting a first grade boy in a bathroom stall, and who subsequently assaulted three more first 
graders after being allowed to stay in class. School officials reportedly denied any wrongdoing, 
although they were said to have not disputed the actual sexual assaults. 

1 A September 20, 2006, Washington Post story reported on a 77-page report released by the 
Montgomery County, MD, Councirs Office of Legislative Oversight indicating that although the 
county's school district has tracked school incidents since 1973, offense figures are not released 
publicly and the Information is not detailed enough to allow school offlciais to Identify trends. The 
report recommended that school, police, and state's attorney's office create guidelines for what 
types of incidents must be reported to authorities. 

M A September 3, 2006, Philadelphia Inquirer story reported on questionable school crime and 

violence data in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Philadelphia only reported one incident of theft to 

the state for 2004-05, but listed more than 1 .000 in its own annua! district report in which it 

claimed a 99% decline in school violence during 2003-04 and 2004-05, according to the story. 

No vandalism or disorderly conduct was reported to the state, yet the district's own report listed 

more than 4,300 incidents, the story said. Almost three-quarters of all Pennsylvania districts 
reported no incidents of bullying during 2004-05 school year, about half reported no student 

disorderly conduct, and just over half listed fewer than five fighting incidents. In New Jersey, more 

than 21% of all school district entities reported no violence including assaults, fighting, and other 

serious offenses, A little under half said there was either one or no vandalism incidents during the 
school year. Numerous other discrepancies and/or questionable data were also reported in the 
story. 
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^ An August 28, 2006, story in the Camden (NJ) Courier-Post questioned the accuracy of 
Camden School District sMe reports on school violence. In which the district reportedly claimed a 
99% decline in school violence during 2003-2004 and 2004-2005. The incidents reportedly 
dropped from 976 in 2002-2003 to 222 in 2003-2004 and 13 in 2004-2005, The state's school 
report card was said to show one expulsion in 2003-2004 and one in 2004-2005, yet district legal 
invoices showed the Board convened at least six expulsion hearing meetings involving 21 
different students during the two years. 

M An August 9, 2006, story in the Atlanta Journal Constitution reported on a Fayette County high 
school incident where school officials reportedly knew about a student who allegedly planned to 
bring weapons the first day of school, but failed to act on it prior to the opening of school. The 17- 
year-old was arrested on the first day of school, August 7th. after he was found to have a 4-inch 
switchblade in school. A search of his car in the school parking lot found two rifles, two handguns, 
ammunition and a black, ninja-type outfit with mask, gloves, and a sword. School officials 
reportedly claimed they were dealing with unsubstantiated information and decided to wait until 
the opening of school. 

HAn August 8, 2006, story in the Atlanta Journal Constitution documented significant 
discrepancies and questions surrounding the accuracy and consistency of school discipline 
incident reports by iocai districts to state education officials. 

ilA June 2, 2006, Kansas City Star story reported that the Johnson County District Attorney 
issued a warning letter to Shawnee Mission School District advising the district to do a better job 

reporting crimes to authorities after two incidents allegedly went unreported to police. One 

incident involved a reported student threat to kill a teacher, A month prior, the District Attorney's 
office filed charges against an elementary school nurse for failing to report child abuse, 

aA May 23, 2006, story in The Times Union from Albany, New York, reported on a press 
conference the day before by New York State Comptroller, Aian Hevesi, blamed local school 
administrators and NY State Department of Education for underreporting and covering up school 
crimes. Hevesi referred to the situation as a "widespread cover-up" according to the article. The 
auditors reviewed records of 17 high schools from 15 school districts, in Albany High School, 
officials reported 144 incidents to the state office, but auditors found 924 violent or disruptive 
incidents during the 2003-04 school year, according to the story. The Times Union story reported 
on other findings including: at least 10 schools failed to report incidents in which weapons were 
involved; schools were allowed to revise their reports with little documentation: and more than 
2,300 schools submitted their reports late. A few school officials said they were underreporting 
because they assumed that neighboring districts were doing the same and they didn’t want to 
look bad, the story cited Hevesi as saying. 

a.A January 5, 2006, Indianapolis Star story reported that an exclusive private school expelled a 
16-year-o!d after school officiais allegedly found a 9mm Clock loaded with 17 rounds and other 
loaded magazine in the boy’s sport utility vehicle on campus. Another male student, age 17, was 
reportedly suspended in connection with the incident. Police reports were said to indicate that the 

students were sent home before police arrived and that the headmaster of the school called the 

school attorney before calling police, "to find out what procedure ! should take." 

December 7, 2005, story in the Denver Post documented serious discrepancies In state 
school accountability reports on school crime and violence reporting. In one case, a high school 
that reported no fights or assaults for the entire school year actually had a student stabbed to 
death in an altercation in the school's cafeteria. The state's largest school district reported a drop 
in fights and assaults from 644 in one year to zero (0) in this reporting year. 
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aAn August 26, 2005, story in the Atlanta Journal Constitution highlighted a federal audit citing 
three Georgia school districts as underreporting school crimes required to be reported under the 
"persistency dangerous school" iaw requirement. The report identified incidents including felony 
drug and weapons offenses, a terroristic threat and an aggravated battery that were not included 
on the systems' reports. The report claims that one district failed to report 28 misdemeanor drug 
incidents and three felony drug incidents. 

ilA story in the August 10, 2005, edition of The Augusta Chronicle in Augusta, Georgia, reported 
on an alleged school shooting incident on May 5, 2005, at the Augusta Preparatory Day School 
which was not reported to the county sheriff's department. 

SA June of 2005 report in the Denver Post documented serious discrepancies in information 
such as the number of students caught with dangerous weapons or drugs, the number expelled 
or suspended for the offenses, and how often police were notified, in annual School 
Accountability Reports to parents. The story states that although 454 schools reported at least 
one dangerous-weapon incident last year, just two in five told education officials that they had 
reported the incidents to police, as required by state law. A total of 234 of incidents appear In 
Department of Education records to have ignored state law by not expelling the violators, 
according to the report. 

WiA June 28, 2005, Education Daily article reported on an audit of Texas, Iowa, and Georgia by 
the U.S. Department of Education’s Inspector General which found that states continue to 

underreport violent school incidents, supply inaccurate data, and fail to adequately oversee local 

implementation of federal requirements for reporting school crimes. The findings mirror an earlier 
similar repot on Cairfornia, the story said. 

ain March of 2005, in Columbus, Ohio, administrators at one high school attracted national 
attention for allegedly not reporting to police a sexual attack on a female student which had 
occurred on an auditorium stage and for one administrator allegedly attempting to discourage the 

victim's father from calling police out of fear it would generate media attention. Criminal charges 

for failing to report the crime were later made against the principal, who was terminated by the 

district according to media reports. The principal was later cleared of the criminal charges. 

^In April of 2003. the Atlanta Journal Constitution reported that the state’s largest school district 
(Gwinnett County) failed to report over 24,000 serious incidents, including fights, thefts and drug, 
sex and weapons offenses, to the state as required by state iaw. In May of 2003, the same 
newspaper reported that 40 of Atlanta's 91 schools failed to report any discipline data to the state. 

laA series of reports from May - September of 2003 in The Roanoke Times documented police 
concerns of school crime underreporting and the transfer of a school resource officer from a 

school after he acknowledged telling a reporter that he had concerns that school crimes were not 

being reported to police. Other interna! police memos obtained by the paper documented similar 

concerns. 

^ In July of 2002, The Press of Atlantic City reported that more than 130 incidents from across 
12 schools were not reported to the state in the 2000-2001 state reports on violence and 
vandalism, incidents not reported included incidents involving assaults with injuries requiring 
hospital trips, a weapon, vandalism, and multiple involving arrests. 

iiSurveys of our nation’s school-based police officers conducted by Kenneth Trump consistently 
indicate that school crimes are already underreported to law enforcement, in four annual surveys 

of school-based police officers (up to more than 700 officers per year), our surveys have found 

the following percentages of officers stating that school crimes nationwide are underreported to 
law enforcement: 
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EXHIBIT 4 


Source: FY 2006 ERCM Initial Grantee Meeting — San Antonio, TX; December 6-8, 2006; 
PowerPoint slide #6: Welcome and Overview Orientation presentation by Bill Modzeleski, 
Associate Assistant Deputy Secretary with the U S. Department of Education's Office of Safe and 
Drug-Free Schools ; Internet web page: http://www.ercm. org/index.cfm?event=trainings: 
extracted from PowerPoint at 

http://www.ercm.Org/views/documents/WelcomeOverviewOfObjectives.ppt#447, 6, ERCM Grant 
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Chairman Miller. Thanks very much to all of the panelists. And 
I can see a lot of interest here. 

Let me begin by linking this to discussion around No Child Left 
Behind, if I might. And to each of the panelists — I don’t know if 
Mr. Trump wants to speak to this or not — but the question of 
whether or not there is an effort, not admitted to, but an effort to 
pushing students out because you are afraid of what they will do 
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in terms of their test scores, whether this, in fact, is taking place 
or not. 

Dr. Norwood, whatever way you want to 

Ms. Norwood. In my real life, not being a State board member, 
I worked with student teachers; and I can say that this is a reality. 
And what concerns me is not only the feeling that some students 
may be pushed out, but also — I am not sure that the general public 
is ready to accept the responsibility of keeping them in, because it 
is going to be expensive to keep them in. 

You have to have more teachers, you have to have more class- 
rooms. This is indeed a problem. 

Chairman Miller. Governor Wise? 

Mr. Wise. I think — I think — I think I had better learn how to 
push this button. 

I think that the — what Dr. Norwood has said and also Dr. 
Montecel has illustrated, as well, “push-out” is a problem. But then 
also what is a problem is — and that only encourages more drop- 
outs. 

We identified in one of our publications, one State had 22 dif- 
ferent ways to avoid classifying you as a dropout, although you 
weren’t in school. And so this push-out is a problem. 

And then how you determine the final benchmark graduation 
rates is another which is critical. While under No Child Left Be- 
hind we would urge the Congress to make graduation rates one of 
the determinants of AYP and also to insist that graduation rates 
be disaggregated in the same manner that NCLB requires test data 
to be disaggregated so we can truly see who is and who isn’t mak- 
ing it across the finish line. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Ms. Montecel? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Chairman Miller, I think it is abso- 
lutely so that push-outs are a reality in our schools and that in 
some cases that occurs as a result of the desire for school districts 
to look good and get rid of students that are not doing well on 
tests. 

I would urge us, though, to take a bit of a longer-term perspec- 
tive, and I would suggest that accountability systems did not create 
dropouts. Losing children from our school systems has been a prob- 
lem, is a problem. 

Chairman Miller. I understand that. And I am going to infringe 
on your time because there are two other questions I want to get 
answered. 

But it is just the question that that, in fact, is happening. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Hispanic dropouts has been at 80 per- 
cent in the 1940s, so I am just saying accountability did not create 
dropouts. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that is true. What we see 
in the school districts we work in is, they push the students to us; 
not out, but to an alternative or to another option. In many ways, 
we prove we can keep 93 percent of them. We are an option before 
the push-out, but we do see it, I have to admit. 

Chairman Miller. Okay. Again, what data did we have? 

I was in a discussion with some people, and on the question of — 
we have a 4-year requirement — whether or not we should allow 5 
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years to keep some of these kids. And when they seek out the peo- 
ple who have left school, to bring them back, active programs to 
bring them back, a significant number of these students are actu- 
ally very close to graduation. They may have 35 out of 40 require- 
ments and something has happened, and they did not come back. 

But when you get them to come back and a significant number 
of them end up graduating, why is this happening? Here they have 
shown diligence. And, one, is it accurate that there are a signifi- 
cant number of them that are, in fact, relatively close to gradua- 
tion? And the ability to recover them 

Mr. Wise. I will jump in first. The data that we use both from 
the Manhattan Institute, as well as the research arm of Education 
Weekly, plus NCS, suggests that the bulk of dropouts occur in the 
ninth and tenth grades, and that goes to some of the warning indi- 
cators that some of the other witnesses have talked about, which 
are, once you have failed a course, once you have been held back, 
once you have had a certain number of absences, you are much 
more inclined to drop out. And once you have been held back in the 
ninth grade, it is very difficult — a large number of those students 
will then drop out. 

There are a number that do get to 11th or 12th grade, and there 
you are dealing with boredom or failure to be engaged. They are 
easier to bring back. 

However, the data does seem to me to be pretty clear. We are 
seeing somewhere around 30 percent of our kids not cross the fin- 
ish line; and of course, for kids of color, that number is far higher. 

Chairman Miller. Quickly, Ms. Norwood. 

Ms. Norwood. One of the things to think about with this is the 
kids, as Governor Wise said, that are close to graduation get out 
there and they see the problems of not having a high school di- 
ploma. And so then they are more willing to come back to finish 
it. 

But what happens when you lose them early is a major problem 
because we allow 16-year-olds to make life-changing decisions with- 
out their parents even being involved. A kid can walk into the 
counselor’s office and say, I am leaving school today, and he is 
gone; we don’t let him make other kinds of life decisions like that. 

So we need to have clear data on who is leaving and how to pre- 
vent — 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. We said that we get 92 percent graduation rates. 
That is true. A third of them, to reinforce your point, don’t occur 
until the late summer or the fall because by the time we get kids, 
they are already way behind. 

The good news is, we can stay with them until they graduate. 
But the evidence of our program and the evidence of our dropout 
recovery program is, there is a good portion that are pretty close. 

Chairman Miller. My time has expired here. 

I just want to say, Mr. Smith, I am really — I would like to get 
back to you on this question of ramping to scale if there is time, 
but I also want to thank you for your testimony. I have been telling 
my staff since November of last year, I attended a conference at the 
George Lucas Foundation, and we spent a couple days looking at 
successful programs, and I said, the watchword in education is 
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going to become “engagement,” and there you are, you have finally 
arrived. 

They haven’t listened to me until now. But thank you for your 
testimony. 

Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I served on a local 
school board for 9 years, and it was a high school board, and so 
we had 7 through 12, and I never could get a handle on dropout 
rates because — I don’t know how — I don’t know how anybody can 
say what the number is, because we don’t have a system to know 
whether they have gone to another school or another State or an- 
other country and whether they have graduated someplace else. 
Am I wrong? 

Can you tell me, how you do track dropouts and how do we know 
for sure that people are dropping out, not graduating? Anybody. 

Ms. Norwood. This is one reason why North Carolina has gone 
to the cohort, the cohort group of who starts in ninth grade and 
who finishes in 4 years. We can keep that number. If they are 
there, we know they are there. If they are not there, that is what 
is left. And so that has worked well for us. As I said, we had to 
the bullet to have such a 68 percent number. 

Mr. McKeon. So if you have 68 percent that start in the 9th and 
graduate in the 12th, that doesn’t really mean that you have a 32 
percent dropout rate? 

Ms. Norwood. No, it doesn’t mean we have a 32 percent dropout 
rate. But we aren’t finishing with those kids in 4 years. 

Mr. McKeon. You aren’t, but somebody else may. 

Ms. Norwood. Well, we are counting — in our group, we are 
counting anyone who goes to community college for a program that 
is a high school program, not a GED. We are working, partnering 
with the community colleges to make sure where these — some of 
these people are. But if they leave the country, if they leave the 
State, we truly don’t know. 

But we do know that in North Carolina last year we had like 
22,000 kids who dropped out. Now they may drop back in next year 
and drop out again, but 22,000 did leave schools last year. 

Mr. McKeon. But they may not have left school. They may have 
just left your schools. 

Ms. Norwood. But they did not ask for records and that type of 
thing. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. McKeon, you illustrate two problems. One is de- 
termining whether or not they are dropouts and the second one is 
what happens to them, which is why we think it is essential that 
NCLB also assists States in developing good longitudinal data sys- 
tems that can truly track them. 

If there is a positive story coming out of Katrina, it is that when 
Katrina — Louisiana had a fairly sophisticated system and Texas 
has been developing one, and when the Katrina victims showed up 
in Texas schools, the two systems were able to talk to one another 
and trade information so these students could get situated. 

Well, we need to be doing the same. Florida is developing a sys- 
tem, a number of other States; there are 14 States that are pres- 
ently receiving Federal assistance to do this. If you ramp that proc- 
ess up — and it is a relatively small dollar value; if you ramp that 
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process up, you will be able to deal with many of the problems that 
you are talking about; and also you will have greater ability to 
make certain decisions, as well as every school board member, as 
well as every teacher in the classroom. 

Mr. McKeon. Until we really understand that, we don’t really 
know what our dropout rate is; we don’t really know what the 
problem is. 

I think, gut feeling, I have some — I have some feelings of why 
kids are dropping out. I think engagement. I think having some- 
thing for them. If you are a ninth grader and you have no intention 
of going to college, and the only track is college preparatory and 
it is something you are just not interested in, we don’t really offer 
much in the way of alternative. And so there you lose any chance 
for engagement. 

I think that this is a problem that has a lot of different solutions. 
I would like to see us really try to first address what the problem 
is and then try to work on the solutions. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. I think also there is a convergence of 
data that one can look for. And in Texas, for example, we find now 
that — from many different sources, it is very clear that one out of 
two Latinos drops out of school before graduating high school. It is 
also important to have a credible, clean way of counting, one that 
makes sense to the public; and that usually is the percent that 
drop out who started ninth grade and didn’t graduate. 

So I think the NGA efforts to create a Federal credible definition 
are very good. I think we ought to do that quickly and make sure 
that we address the issue, because there is absolutely no doubt 
that it is a pressing, persistent issue, especially for minority stu- 
dents. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We see dropping out as 
an after-the-fact event. But truancy, especially chronic truancy, 
generally precedes the dropping out. I taught school for 10 years, 
and you could predict who was going to drop out by the truancy 
rate pretty well. 

And I know education is a local function, a State responsibility 
but it is a very important Federal concern. Can No Child Left Be- 
hind play a role in trying to minimize both truancy and dropping 
out? 

For example, we have a disaggregation of data for testing. 
Should we have disaggregation of data for truancy and graduation 
rates to see how certain groups are being treated or even valued 
in certain school systems? 

Mr. Smith. I would agree with that, yes. I think the whole 
disaggregation of data is a really important mechanism by which 
this Congress and governors and State legislatures can get their 
arms around the problem; otherwise, it gets lost in the larger num- 
bers. And truancy is absolutely a predictor. 

And making the case again for engagement, if you can find a way 
to engage those young people and get them back early, but the 
longer you let them go the harder it is. 

The disaggregation of truancy is something I would recommend. 

Mr. Kildee. Governor? 
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Mr. Wise. Congressman, the answer, we feel, is absolutely cor- 
rect. And truancy is a significant factor in a number of low-per- 
forming schools. We would suggest that an improved measure of 
AYP under our new High School Improvement Fund, one of the 
things you could use would be multiple measures to evaluate high 
schools. For instance, teacher turnover would be one, truancy 
would certainly be another; you might even do safety in the 
schools. These would help determine what are the high-priority 
high schools to be targeted for this strategic found. 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, ma’am. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. The other thing that these types of in- 
dicators would do would be to give local communities information 
about what to do, where to attack the problem. And I think it is 
important that NCLB provide information to the local communities 
as they seek to address the issue. And to do that, they need to 
know, are our teachers teaching? Are they qualified? Are our par- 
ents involved? Are our students engaged? To what extent and how? 
Do our kids have access to the curriculum? 

All of these things, together with measures like truancy, that are 
already clear and imminent threats, and students will drop out 
once they are not showing up in school a lot. But these other meas- 
ures will help the local community to get at the issue earlier. What 
do we do? 

Mr. Kildee. I can recall when I was teaching, very often some- 
one in authority would say, well, don’t worry, he or she will be 16 
in a few months, and they will be gone because that is the manda- 
tory school attendance age. And most schools are doing a tremen- 
dous job out there, but there are some schools, some places, where 
certain people are valued more than others; and that is why we 
have always asked for disaggregation of data, to make sure that no 
child is left behind. 

And as I say, we do that on testing. We want to have the data 
disaggregated. But I think it would be wise to do that on truancy 
and graduation rates, because there is no question that some 
groups are really, unfortunately, valued more than other groups in 
our schools, or we wouldn’t be insisting upon the disaggregation of 
data. 

And I thank you for your — yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Norwood. One other thing I would like to ask you to con- 
sider and that would be flexibility in inventive programs so that 
school systems can receive funds to try new things, try different 
things to re-engage those kids who are being truant, whether it be 
Saturday academies or evening academies or whatever it is to get 
those kids back and engaged in school. 

So rather than just having funds for cookie-cutter programs, 
allow local flexibility with some of the funding. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple things. 

One, Mr. Trump, I think your programs that you have spoken 
about in terms of safety are vitally important. I don’t have a ques- 
tion for you specifically about that, except to say that is something 
we should be considering. And to Mr. Smith, who has had great 
success with Jobs for America’s Graduates, had as great success 
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with Jobs for Delaware’s Graduates before that. I have worked 
with him, and congratulate him on that. 

Ken, if you could just tell us very briefly, because I have other 
questions, how that would work. In a typical case, how would Jobs 
for America’s Graduates, or Delaware’s graduates or the particular 
States, come in and deal with a kid; and what would they do 
versus what would a school do? If you could, give us a 30-second 
synopsis. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Congressman. 

While the Governor of Delaware actually helped to grow the pro- 
gram, which has now been in Delaware for 26 years, in the end, 
it boils down to four things. 

Number one is motivation. If you don’t capture the kids, you 
don’t get them motivated, the rest of it doesn’t work. That means 
the right person, the job specialist, the staff member, and the 
school; and secondly, the youth organization, the engagement to 
motivate them to come and to participate. And frankly, to care 
about whether or not to is, do something in school. 

Number two is, you have to get them through school, and you 
have two problems. One is, you have to get academics; the other 
is, you have to solve the home problems and the outside problems. 

Mr. Castle. Be specific about what you do, though. I understand 
what you have to do. What do you do — you do? 

Mr. Smith. The staff members are responsible, first of all, and 
accountable to get the 90 percent graduation rates. Therefore, you 
have to find the right remediation or deliver the remediation to 
catch them up so that they do, in fact, graduate within that school 
year if you can. 

Number two is, you have got to find the community resources. 
If the young lady is pregnant, if the young man is on drugs or 
picked up by the police or they are homeless, you have to find a 
solution to that problem because otherwise they are not going to 
graduate. So you have to engage the community services and orga- 
nize it and make it work. 

Third, you have to work and have this motivational student orga- 
nization. The staff member is responsible for organizing and engag- 
ing young people during school, after school hours, in the summer, 
on weekends around a set of activities that are employment- and 
graduation-related, but are fun and engaging to do. 

Finally, that staff member is responsible the year after leaving 
school to make sure they do graduate; if need be, that they get a 
job, they get a raise or promotion on that job and or go on to higher 
education or both. And that is what that staff member does. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. 

I guess this is for Governor Wise, primarily. We were talking 
about this a little bit before the hearing began, but sort of building 
on what Mr. McKeon was asking, as well, I worry about the grad- 
uation rates and the way we measure these. 

The States have various methodologies for doing this. As you 
have indicated, we tend to describe people who are no longer in 
schools as “dropouts” sometimes. And I am not suggesting we don’t 
have a huge dropout problem, but in terms of writing legislation, 
of No Child Left Behind, of funding dollars, of dealing with this, 
I worry about it. 
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I remember a couple years ago the governors were up to their 
ears in putting this together, which a couple of you worked on; and 
I just wonder where that is today. I mean, to me, it would be tre- 
mendously helpful if we get some measurement of dropout rates 
that all the States were endorsing, that we naturally could endorse, 
as well, and really be able to measure in terms of a lot of the dif- 
ferent measurements that we need to do at our level, too. 

Mr. Wise. Congressman, you and I both come from a similar 
background as being former Governors. And, you’re right, the NGA 
did adopt a compact, which all 50 Governors signed in a number 
of organizations, including my own. 

Having said that, let me observe — and what it did was essen- 
tially, as Dr. Norwood is talking about, is to set up a 4-year meas- 
urement system. But let me observe something. First of all, a cou- 
ple of States have already stepped back from the compact. Second 
is several States — States are all over the board as to when they 
will actually implement it some many years hence. And also there 
is no accountability to it. As you well know, compacts have the po- 
litical life of the one who signed it, and then it is up to his or her 
successor as to what happens with it. For all those reasons we 
think it would be worthwhile to take the model of the compact, 
enact it and make it truly a common measurement that we are all 
using. Now we are all able to compare apples to apples. 

Mr. Castle. I have one final question. Sometimes I wonder about 
the whole cultural aspect of this. One of you mentioned that if you 
graduate from high school, you are liable to earn half a million dol- 
lars more, something like that, and another half million if you 
graduate from college over the course of your life. And I worry 
about all this being educationally oriented. Should we be oriented 
some to what we are doing to television, to the Internet, to other 
cultures which are out there, we as politicians? I wonder some- 
times if the focus is too much on just education and not the broader 
area of how do we motivate people by pointing out that their future 
is much brighter if they stay in school. Just something to think 
about. 

Mr. Wise. Can I respond? Congressman, you are absolutely cor- 
rect. Our organization spends a good deal of time doing that. Only 
25 percent of the American public has some contact with the public 
school system. Seventy-five percent don’t. There are two groups 
that are affected every day somebody drops out. And incidentally 
before we all go home today, 7,000 schoolchildren will disappear; 
that is, they will drop out of school today, each and every school 
day. 

The first group that is affected are the schoolchildren themselves, 
the economic costs that you just mentioned. The second are the rest 
of us. They reflect the 2006 dropout group will cost our country 
$309 billion in lost income alone over their lifetime. Now, multiply 
that times 10 years and you can see the cost to all of us. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Hare. 

Mr. Hare. Thank you. My question is focused on two areas. I 
hope I have enough time for you to address both of them. First is 
my concern about dropouts in a rural community, since I have a 
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congressional district that has a tremendous amount of rural area. 
I wonder if perhaps, Mr. Smith and Ms. Norwood, you could ad- 
dress the unique challenges that you see that rural school districts 
have in confronting dropout problems and how we in Congress 
could possibly address those problems in terms of dropouts in the 
rural communities and the special problems we may be seeing 
here? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. We have had a lot of experience in rural 
areas from rural eastern Montana, northern New England and 
rural parts of Arizona, California and elsewhere. The challenges 
are really different. The good news is we have been able to get 
similar results. But I will tell you it does take even more of a com- 
munity effort in rural areas to make it work, and you really do 
need employers and you need the community and you need them 
all tied together through this job specialist as somebody to pull it 
together. Ultimately in the end you have got to give these young 
folks hope that they can find work in that area, because if not, if 
you don’t have hope, it is not going to work. 

So either being able to show them where employment is or even 
help them create employment, which sometimes in rural areas it 
has got to be the only other solution, it is a crucial part of giving 
these young folks hope and the opportunity to succeed. Most young 
people want to stay where they are, despite how they may talk 
about it, but in the end they are most comfortable. The key is to 
make sure there is a future for them, and the key to that is a job. 

Ms. Norwood. One of the things North Carolina has invested in 
is the North Carolina virtual public school, and this is a resource 
for all students in North Carolina where they can take classes vir- 
tually. And the hope there is several things, that we can bring in 
some of those who have been dropouts and bring them back in; 
also, that we can make all courses available for all students across 
North Carolina, so that in case a student wants to take Mandarin 
Chinese and they happen to live in a county that would not attract 
such a teacher, that that course is available for them by the virtual 
school. 

We are really working hard to make North Carolina more global 
and take down those walls of distance and ruralness so that those 
kind of things can be available for every single child in our State. 

Mr. Hare. Thank you. We were talking about school safety and 
there has been a great amount of discussion in my district about 
positive behavioral learning intervention, and in particular a pro- 
gram called Positive Behavior Intervention and Supports, PBIS. I 
am wondering if you are familiar with that. The schools that have 
this program tell me they have seen a remarkable decrease in ex- 
pulsions and suspensions. Are any of you familiar with the pro- 
gram or would you support funding or other resources to be allot- 
ted to schools that wish to implement these types of interventions 
under the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act in 
NCLB? 

Ms. Norwood. I am slightly familiar with the program as used 
in one particular elementary school. I think it is a very good pro- 
gram. Anything we can do to help train teachers how to work with 
children and to work with their behavior I think is excellent. The 
one caution I would have is I don’t want us to go with one egg in 
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one basket. If we could have several options, I think it would be 
good. 

Mr. Hare. There is a small community in Roosevelt, Illinois, and 
they use this and it was amazing. The principal was telling me and 
the school district administrator was saying that reinforcing posi- 
tive behavioral things; in other words, focusing on if somebody does 
something wrong. We spend a lot of time doing that, but we don’t 
spend enough time. As you said, I think, Mr. Smith, when you 
talked about getting them involved and when they do something, 
they get credit for what they have been able to do. And I talked 
to some of the students that were in the program. They thought it 
was wonderful. I wasn’t sure if anybody on the panel encountered 
that in their areas. 

Ms. Norwood. One thing I will say is it works well with novice 
teachers because it gives them a strong instrument to work with 
and a strong structure. Novice teachers frequently have discipline 
problems. 

Mr. Hare. One thing I wanted to ask you. Doctor, you talked 
about the dropout rate among Hispanic students. A lot of 

teachers in my district said it is because kids get into junior high 
and they go home with homework to a home where the parents 
don’t speak English and can’t help them with their homework. And 
a lot of the educators in my district are saying we need to fund 
that type of program because otherwise those kids get lost and fall 
off the radar screen. You don’t see them any more because there 
is nobody there to help them through. I don’t know if you would 
agree with that. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. I think in my mind obviously we al- 
ways need to see how we might be supportive of parents as, Mr. 
Hare, you are suggesting, and I think we ought to do that. My ex- 
perience and the research that I have seen really says that Latino 
parents care a lot about their children’s graduation and they may 
or may not be able to support the homework piece of it. And so for 
example in the parent engagement work that we do, we work with 
parents to make sure that Qiey can work with the schools to sup- 
port their child, rather than having to — sometimes you know it 
seems almost like we have to wait another generation until the 
parents are educated before Latino children can graduate, and I 
think that that is not so. The parents that we talk to really care, 
and schools tell me that they are very interested in finding out how 
to become engaged. The community oversight groups that I men- 
tioned I think are one way in which parents can get together and 
see how do we help the school together, because parents bring that 
kind of commitment that no one else does about their children. So 
if they have data about how their schools are doing, about how the 
graduation rate is and about how to help with that, then I think 
that that will work. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Ms. McCarthy. 

Ms. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you 
again calling for this hearing. I happen to look at the students that 
drop out in the areas that we are, especially with the gangs. In 
New York and Long Island we have a big problem with that. And 
I know District Attorney Charlie Hynes, going back a number of 
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years, he was taking dropout numbers from Brooklyn and then 
looking at the crime rate that was in the local area. And he found 
the crime rate was obviously higher where those kids had dropped 
out. So what he did was, working with Department of Justice 
money, picked the kids up every morning. If they didn’t show up 
in school, the police went and picked them up. They brought them 
to a safe area. At that area there was a social worker, there were 
tutors, trying to find out what was motivating this kid, and how 
to get him back into the system, and he had great success. Obvi- 
ously it cost money, but it is one way to go. 

Mr. Trump, one of the things that you brought up was the Cleary 
amendment. I think a lot of people here don’t know what it is. We 
dealt with it a little bit a couple years ago in higher education. The 
Cleary Act was named after a young girl that was killed at Lehigh 
University in her residence hall. Her parents worked to enact a law 
so that colleges would have to report the kind of crimes that they 
had on campus. It was then that they found out there were 38 vio- 
lent crimes in Lehigh for a short time before this young girl died. 

I think what I am trying to gear towards with the data that you 
had talked about earlier, that K through 12 schools were not re- 
porting the incidence data that is needed even though our colleges 
are, I guess my question would be, would a Cleary-like crime track- 
ing system be useful for K through 12? Do you think parents of K 
through 12 students would like to have access to the crime data, 
and how would K through 12 crime data be helpful to policy mak- 
ers? But also following through with that, if we know that there 
are schools that have a higher rate of incidences, whether it is bul- 
lying or any of those, would that also cause some children to drop 
out? 

Mr. Trump. Congresswoman, absolutely. We know that gang in- 
fluences, an unsafe environment, actually bullying and harassment 
certainly would contribute to kids, particularly who don’t have the 
support, the engagement and the involvement. They are just giving 
up and leaving and dropping out of schools. The parents don’t know 
what they don’t know. The average parent in this country drops off 
their kids at school in the morning and there is an inherent as- 
sumption that we have had over all of our years that when we drop 
off our kids they are safe at school. So parents don’t know what to 
ask for, they don’t know where to look and nobody is volunteering 
the data for them because of the image concerns, because of the po- 
litical aspect in a school community. So I think parents want to 
know. I want to know as a parent of two children. That is my num- 
ber one concern. Test scores are second, the academic is second. I 
want to know when I drop them off in the morning that I am going 
to get my daughter and my son back in the same healthy condition 
that afternoon. Parents don’t know where to look. Even the best of 
principals who are tackling problems and dealing with it head on 
are not going to put something in their school newsletter or under 
a Web site saying, by the way, the police were at our school 10 
times this year. 

So there needs to be some outside support such as what has been 
recommended to Congress here to make that available in spite of 
all the pressures not to so the parents can make an informed deci- 
sion. If we are talking about issues of school choice, if we are talk- 
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ing about parental options under persistently dangerous situations, 
we want people to make informed decisions. And I also want to see 
legislators at the congressional level here and at the State levels 
making decisions based on real incidents reported to law enforce- 
ment, not perception surveys and opinion surveys. We do it in the 
Justice Department with uniform crime reporting, FBI statistics, it 
can be done with the NIBRS data that has been proposed in your 
SAVE legislation. And I think we can have the surveys to support 
that, crime surveys and perception surveys and dealing with bul- 
lying and prevention issues, but we also have to know how many 
crimes occurred at the school in real numbers, not just 
perceptional. 

Ms. McCarthy. The other things that I found by talking to high 
school students, they certainly seem to know a lot more about what 
is going on in the school than the teachers or anybody. It is amaz- 
ing what an earful I get when I ask that question of what is going 
on, what bugs you the most. I think the sad part is a lot of the 
kids do feel unsafe. They are saying, oh, no, school is fine, but they 
don’t feel that way. That is a shame because if we don’t have a 
school that is open for academic learning, it could be a real prob- 
lem, and why put the stress on the kids. 

Mr. Trump. We have heard student engagement. Congress- 
woman, mentioned several times here. We want students engaged 
in about safety issues in schools. If we ask kids where they feel un- 
safe, what they recommend, kids are straightforward. They will tell 
you exactly what they think and it may not always be the same 
as what we as adults think. There is a huge gap between what 
many school officials think parents want to hear and what parents 
actually want to hear. Parents tell me that they are not concerned 
the police are at the school or that their schools have an emergency 
plan. They are concerned that they don’t know that school safety 
is on the radar. They are not finding out. They know a police car 
was there, but nobody wants to tell them what is going on. It is 
the lack of information that creates fear, not the availability of in- 
formation. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Grijalva. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me tell Mr. Smith 
that I just finished meeting with JAG students in my district and 
they were both working on a forum that was very well attended on 
the DREAM Act dropout prevention and your staff there. Plus your 
program should be commended. These kids are planning to go to 
college, these kids are planning to have careers. And I would say 
2 or 3 years ago that wouldn’t have been the case, so just a com- 
ment. 

Let me if I may. Dr. Norwood, Governor Wise, one of the areas 
that we don’t talk about enough in this reauthorization process and 
in general in public education, you mentioned it briefly. Governor, 
is middle schools and their role, and counting dropouts 9 through 
12. I think there is a phenomenon when kids are leaving before 
then and there is also a phenomenon that they may not physically 
have left but they have left. And these all result in the increasing 
dropout rate in the high school level. Under No Child Left Behind, 
as we go through this process, as we integrate a comprehensive 
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strategy on dropout prevention, where does the middle school fit? 
And I will begin with you, Governor. 

Mr. Wise. Middle school. Congressman, obviously is critical. The 
indicators for dropping out, many of them are quite evident in the 
sixth grade; absenteeism, truancy, literacy and so on. You said the 
key word, which is “comprehensive.” In No Child Left Behind we 
ought to be looking at this as a seamless system from pre-K all the 
way to grade 20, graduate school or the work place, as opposed to 
segmented areas. So with middle school what I would suggest is 
the same application we have been talking about in high schools; 
namely, targeting, because there are a number of low performing 
middle schools. Targeting the same kind of interventions there that 
we are talking about in high schools I think would go a long way. 
Also recognizing essentially at the Federal level and in most States 
we stop being involved with literacy reading in the third or fourth 
grade, and yet it is in the middle school that the child’s mind be- 
gins to turn. Where before we have been teaching them — they have 
been learning to read. Now they need to read to learn. So we need 
to continue our adolescent literacy efforts all the way through mid- 
dle school and high school. 

Ms. Norwood. If you go back and look at several years ago, the 
middle school concept that came about, about teachers teaming to- 
gether and working together, this is a lot like what they are doing 
now in high schools. And it is sort of like we kind of left it in the 
middle school and now we are putting it back in in the high school. 
And we need to put it back into the middle school where kids were 
connected, especially connected with at least one adult who knows 
them. 

The literacy problem is a major problem in the middle school. 
That is one reason why North Carolina is starting to fund literacy 
coaches, so they have one person in each middle school, especially 
right now our low performing middle schools, that will help the 
teachers teach this. Governor Wise is right on target talking about 
we teach kids to read in K through 3, but we don’t teach them how 
reading can work for them in the fourth grade through middle 
school through high school. And that is a learning process too. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. I would suggest that if you looked at 
the Feeder System, from elementary through middle school, the 
same indicators would be there. Let me if I may. Dr. Montecel and 
Mr. Trump, we are talking about nonacademic variables that cre- 
ate dropouts or create kids who want to leave school. I am assum- 
ing a couple of other variables. Let’s use the 15 percent responsible 
for 50 percent example. In those neighborhoods, areas, you would 
find the high schools are the poorest quality structurally, phys- 
ically, technologically. You would find external and internal vio- 
lence, crime. And so my question is where does something as sim- 
ple as bricks and mortar and renovation, upgrading facilities, 
where would that fit as a noneconomic variable in terms of dropout 
prevention and overall safety for that community and for the kids 
coming to that school? If you wouldn’t mind. Doctor. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Two important nonacademic variables 
that the research shows, one is school resources and those re- 
sources being available for keeping kids in schools. So funding eq- 
uity would be clearly important. The other is governance efficacy 
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and governance at the local level that is required in order to assure 
that the local policy supports keeping all students in school instead 
of not. So I think that you are absolutely right, Mr. Grijalva, that 
that is critical. I think then when you couple those two, governance 
efficacy and equity in funding, with the four key variables for keep- 
ing kids in school then you have got it made. 

One quick thing, sir, 80 percent of Latinos drop out before the 
ninth grade and so you are absolutely right 

about 

Mr. Grijalva. The middle school question? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Yes. 

Mr. Trump. Two points. Congressman. We know that the climate 
the children are in to them tells them a message as to how much 
we value them. If they are in dilapidated facilities that are poorly 
maintained they are going to feel that that is a reflection of how 
we feel about them. The second aspect is there is an area called 
crime prevention through environmental design. When we are look- 
ing at building new buildings, renovation and design of schools, 
there are many things that you can do, simple things, line of sight 
visibility, how you position gyms, media centers, cafeterias, areas 
that are used for after school events in one area to section off the 
other end of the building so it is not open to the evening, lighting, 
natural observation. There are many things you can do in the phys- 
ical climate to actually improve safety without creating a prison 
like environment. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Biggert. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think it was in the 
last session of Congress there was a proposal in the President’s 
budget to zero the Perkins Grant. And so I went out in the district 
to the vocational schools within the district and talked to the teach- 
ers there and talked to the students, and I was really pleasantly 
surprised about what was going on. In our schools we have a con- 
glomerate of schools and we will have one vocational ed facility. 
But I was really amazed at the number of kids and the stories that 
they told about how they had been going to drop out and then they 
had this voc ed teacher, whether it be auto mechanics or they were 
working on engines of airplanes or whatever, and worked with 
them. And I think you have all been talking about the one person 
that connects with and engages that student. Or they were in con- 
struction. But what happened to them was when they got so inter- 
ested in those courses, that they realized why they needed the ba- 
sics, why they needed the math, why they needed the English, why 
they needed to be able to read instructions and the scientific in- 
structions that they needed. I just wonder if we are leaving that 
behind. There are so many different ways that a child or student 
connects with the schools. And I don’t know if any of you have no- 
ticed that difference. 

The other thing I might add is PE. In Illinois we have physical 
education, is required every day. It is a State law. There are some 
schools that try to say recess qualifies. But I also think that really 
gives kids the physical blowing off steam that doesn’t happen when 
they are not having, particularly the younger kids — well, they are 
not able to concentrate as well. 
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Just those two things. I wonder if any of you have any comments 
about that. I think probably, Mr. Smith, you talked about this en- 
gagement and jobs. 

Mr. Smith. Absolutely. Most of our young people never had a 
chance to go to vocational education. They missed it somehow. 
They didn’t either know about it or whatever. They missed it. If we 
can catch them early enough we encourage them to look that direc- 
tion, for all the reasons you have cited; it is real, it is concrete, they 
understand. 

Secondly, the vocational student organizations have done won- 
derful things; the Future Farmers of America, the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America, 3 million young people a year, highly 
motivational to engagement. The young people in the program we 
are serving couldn’t join because they weren’t a member of a voca- 
tional program. So over and over again there was no route for them 
to become engaged. The mechanism of engagement is what has 
made vocational education really a very strong part of what we 
have done in this country, and the vocational student organizations 
have been that motivational tool that helped encourage them to 
come and stay. I think what you saw is actually broad across the 
country. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Ms. Biggert, the RAND Corporation 
studied the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program as a type of student 
engagement, and the key they found was that in that program stu- 
dents are seen as valuable and important young people who have 
a contribution to make. And this could happen in this program, it 
could happen in many programs. But in that particular program 
kids who are at risk of dropping out are actually put as tutors of 
younger kids and they learn what they didn’t learn the first go 
around and they feel better about themselves and they become con- 
tributors instead of problems that need fixing. RAND found that 
this was the key in terms of engaging students. And I think voc 
ed does that, participating in sports does that. Young people need 
many and different ways to find what it is that they can connect 
with in schools. 

Mrs. Biggert. Ms. Norwood. 

Ms. Norwood. Beyond the connection that kids can make with 
this, this is also an area that got a bad rep as people thinking it 
was not rigorous. I was at a meeting last week at Charlotte Motor 
Speedway with business leaders and educators talking about what 
kind of 21st century skills are needed to run NASCAR. And this 
is very scientific, it is very mathematical. These kind of classes can 
teach very rigorous, deep level thinking skills to kids. 

Mr. Wise. Congresswoman, one of the areas that could be bor- 
rowed from Perkins in terms of the NCLB reauthorization is a pro- 
vision you put in this year in Perkins that permits a Federal fund 
to be used for developing personal graduation plans for the stu- 
dents so that as we talk about personalization and knowing them 
and where they live this would give us the ability, starting in the 
seventh grade, to develop a personal graduation plan to maximize 
their opportunities. 

Mrs. Biggert. Is there anything more we need to do on that, be- 
cause it still seems so many of the schools complain that they have 
all these academics and they can’t be bothered with moving them? 
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Mr. Wise. I have heard that many times myself. The reality is 
every student is entitled. Certainly the most at risk ought to he en- 
titled to have a plan that maximizes their chances for success. 
Presently the Federal law only permits the funds to he used in Per- 
kins. We would suggest making it also a permissible use under 
ESEA or No Child Left Behind. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Mr. Sestak. 

Mr. Sestak. Thank you, sir. Mr. Smith, I am always kind of 
taken when I hear comments like yours and others in the edu- 
cation area about how a comprehensive approach seems to work 
best. You talk about engagement. It is not dissimilar to my experi- 
ence in the military how, and you had mentioned, I thought from 
a great question from Representative Castle, how you do it. If 
someone gets pregnant or something you are actually engaged with 
them. 

Mr. Smith. Right. 

Mr. Sestak. It harkens back to my experience where you have 
a young sailor who gets someone pregnant. We couldn’t outsource 
it. We were our own human resources, so the young ensign just 
dealt with it, because we couldn’t afford to lose that kid. 

Mr. Smith. Right. 

Mr. Sestak. To your question. Governor, or comment, that at the 
end of this 2-hour hearing 7,000 individuals will have dropped out. 
So that means after five of these hearings are done, the 35,000 will 
have dropped out. How do you scale this up to a question I think 
the chairman would have gotten to, but it is mine. The investment 
attendant to it. In the military we are not a social welfare organi- 
zation and yet we would have done anything to keep that kid. 

Mr. Smith. Absolutely. The bill in the Senate that has just been 
put in today that Governor Wise referred to, we are convinced if 
you could put some incentives on the table States and communities 
would respond. And I think it is important they respond. I wouldn’t 
recommend to you that you do it all at the Federal level. But if you 
can incent the States and local communities, businesses and others 
and schools, around the outcomes that you are looking for and pro- 
vide either matching incentive money and say this money must be 
spent on things that are proven to work by whatever definition you 
care to put in the law, then you will find assets aggregating around 
things that work and they will go to scale. I think there is an op- 
portunity here for the Congress to lead and that the States and the 
local communities will follow. Money obviously helps to encourage 
them. But our view of this is that it should be in some form of 
matching or incentives with clear criteria for what you define you 
want the other end to be. If it is drop out reduction, say that, or 
whatever it is that you decide to do. 

In the end engagement doesn’t cost very much, but it costs a lit- 
tle bit and therefore they do not spend on engagement because they 
think everybody is looking only at academic achievement they ev- 
erybody is only looking at academic achievement. They don’t appre- 
ciate, as you have described in the military, if you do a little bit 
extra you save that young man or young woman in the schools. 
And the little bit extra can make a decisive difference in the out- 
comes. And all of a sudden, by the way, these students are earning 
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State money and all of a sudden there is more money in the schools 
because the students are there, so on and so forth. 

So I believe it can be done. And I believe the States are looking 
for solutions. The Governors are looking for solutions. And if there 
was a way that you could incent them I think they would respond. 

Mr. Sestak. If I could, off of Representative Biggert’s comment. 
My district lost 1 out of 5 manufacturing establishments it had in 
the last 3 years. You can go down to Aker Shipyard and they are 
hurting in the Philadelphia area for MIG and TIG welders. These 
artisan skills upon which our country was so well built is an impor- 
tant aspect. When I had the MIG and TIG welders, you would flip 
your helmet down, you light the arc, you lay the bead. Not today. 
Today you have got to have a higher level of education. And we 
can’t lose. It is not just vocational training. They need a higher 
level of science and math because you sit at a computer now and 
you are talking about nanofabrication and all. You have got to 
learn how to actually lay that bead to a computer to put it on a 
machine. 

To both of you though, how do you incentivise people to recognize 
that it is a No Child Left Behind value attendant to higher edu- 
cation in math and science and eventually reading and the attrac- 
tion to that high value manufacturing skills that we need? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Congressman, I think that the 
incentivising and the developing of models has to occur in a few 
districts. Let me tell you why I say that. Schools, there are a num- 
ber of schools that are very successful, individual campuses. But if 
we are talking about bringing to scale and if we are talking about 
incentivising, then I think we have to find ways in which districts 
are willing to say we will graduate all students, this is how we are 
going to do it, give us a little bit of help here, we are going to im- 
plement best practices. I think that the States have a lot to do with 
this, but I really do think that one needs to get as close to the 
locals as possible and then to be able to work across those key 
transition points where we lose kids when they move from elemen- 
tary to middle and from middle to high school. 

Mr. Sestak. It seems. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Sestak. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Yarmuth. 

Mr. Yarmuth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to the 
panel for some very interesting testimony. I represent a community 
that has a school district of just under 100,000 students. And one 
of the things that I have learned has been that we have an incred- 
ible mobility problem. 250 kids every day move schools, 1,250 a 
week, which means that over the course of the school year half the 
students have gone from one school to the other. And I know that 
this is a huge frustration in terms of No Child Left Behind because 
many teachers and schools are judged on kids that, it is a moving 
target essentially, kids they see part of the year and not the rest 
of the year. 

So my question is I assume, although I haven’t seen a correla- 
tion, that there is a disproportionate number of dropouts that come 
from this population that is constantly moving. And they move for 
all sorts of reasons; broken households, evictions, seasonable work- 
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ers, you name it. Is there something in the law that — I know in 
terms of No Child Left Behind many teachers say this is where the 
push-out comes to a certain extent, too, that they are frustrated be- 
cause of the kids they get and they are being graded. Is there 
something in the law that we can do to make it so that these kids 
who are moving around constantly don’t become the victims of a 
combination of their own situation and the law in terms of helping 
them stay in school? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. In fact if you have a 100,000-student school 
district, then on average you probably are going to lose 2,500 a 
year dropping out. One of the things that can be done is to provide 
these data systems with a longitudinal data system but with a stu- 
dent identifier number; in other words, as that student moves from 
one school to another, preferably across the State even but cer- 
tainly within their own school district, that you are able to track 
that student every step. And the teacher who gets that student the 
next day knows automatically how that student is faring, what the 
student’s strengths and weaknesses are. As the student moves for- 
ward you are able to track. It is not just tracking. It is also what 
is the plan that you deliver for this student. How do you customize 
it to meet the student’s needs as they move from one school to an- 
other. In terms of getting a maximum bang for the Federal buck, 
that could be one of the ways you could assist most. 

Fourteen States, as I mentioned earlier, are receiving Federal 
funds to do this. It will both save funds, it will make the learning 
experience much more accountable and much more credible and it 
will also permit you to make certain decisions you are going to 
have to make in years to come with good data. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. The migrant program that has to con- 
nect seasonable workers as they move from State to State has actu- 
ally developed some good examples of how that might work. I think 
also by coupling not just the courses, the curriculum, aligning the 
curriculum, but assuring the graduation plan follows the student 
and that graduation plan is based on the student’s assets. The 
main problem is that schools are really not prepared to build on 
children’s assets. For example. Army kids are very mobile, CEO 
kids are very mobile. That doesn’t become a problem because the 
school finds ways of integrating them. And that is what the chal- 
lenge is here. 

Mr. Yarmuth. So this is definitely a national problem and not 
State by State? 

Mr. Wise. It is. And the mobility has increased significantly in 
our society in just the last 30 or 40 years. 

Mr. Yarmuth. We have a program in my community called 
Youth Alive and it was started by a man named Kenny Boyd, who 
was one of these kids who was about to fall off the cliff in his life 
and somehow pulled himself up. He is an African American man, 
a true hero, who started a program where at risk population kids 
come after school. They feed them, they help them do their home- 
work, they expose them to different options, they expose them to 
college. They have a trip every year where they just show them col- 
lege campuses to show them there is a different type of life path 
available to them. As he says, they could serve many more kids. 
They serve about 50 kids at any one time. The key is getting the 
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kids to voluntarily come in. And I assume this is a problem or an 
issue with the JAG program as well. How do you get the kids to 
come into the program? Is there a way institutionally that we can 
create some kind of method for creating this type of — motivation is 
a hard way to create, I understand, but to get kids into these pro- 
grams? Because I assume many communities have similar ones. I 
know a lot of faith based institutions do as well as the school sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Smith. There is a lot of good examples. We would like to be- 
lieve we are one of them, but there’s lots of good examples. I think 
in the end we are back to the simple equation, it takes somebody 
who reaches and holds and engages the young people. And two is 
to create a series of activities like the gentleman just mentioned 
that gives them a reason to come and attend and feel good about 
doing so and want to come. But when you can watch the absentee 
rate drop like a rock when you implement the program you de- 
scribed or others, it is really not that hard. We know what it takes 
to engage and to get them to come. 

The other important news, almost all of our young people, how- 
ever at risk, really do want to be like the rest of us. They really 
do want to succeed, they really do want to do the right thing. You 
just have to give them an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Yarmuth. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. If young people have a sense they are 
valuable and important they will come. If they have support that 
is given them they will come. And if their family and community 
is acknowledged, recognized and incorporated they will come. And 
we find those are the three keys in terms of assuring that kids take 
advantage of opportunities that are given them, is that they are 
important and valuable. And programs work on that basis rather 
than on fixing their deficits. You and I wouldn’t show up if that 
was the purpose of us being somewhere. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all the wit- 
nesses for their testimony today. Governor, how are you? 

Mr. Wise. I am doing great. 

Mr. Tierney. You look like you are. I just want to ask a couple 
general questions. If we decided that we were going to make this 
part of the determination yearly progress and disaggregate the 
numbers, do we have a pool of programs that we know are effective 
and that work that could be designated as those programs that 
people ought to choose from if they are going to implement that? 

Mr. Wise. I would like to jump in on this. Absolutely yes. Con- 
gressman. I want to say the same thing to Mr. Sestak as well. We 
do know what works. 

Mr. Tierney. Particular programs or just in theory? 

Mr. Wise. We have both programs and elements. You heard the 
common elements, whether it is Jobs for America’s Graduates rep- 
resented by Ken Smith, whether in New York City it is Institute 
for Student Achievement, whether in Baltimore it is Child Develop- 
ment, whether it is First Things First in Kansas City, and so on 
down the line. Here is a research base that has been developed 
particularly over the last 5 to 10 years that tells us what works. 
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And we have many schools already in play which have all the indi- 
cators for failure and yet students are turning around. So we do 
know what works. 

We also know that we have to have common elements to it. The 
legislation that we are talking about posing would provide along 
the lines of what Congress Yarmuth is talking about, is money that 
States and districts would match also having to come up with a 
plan that they could either use these models or use what they have 
already proven to work, but to turn these low performing schools 
around. 

There are basically three types of schools that need help. One 
has something wrong with it but it is not serious; target and inter- 
vention, such as literacy, you take care of it. The second is more 
systemic. There you probably are going to have to deal with the 
culture of the school but you can keep the school in place, you just 
have to change the structure, deal with the personalization and a 
number of other issues. The third one is significant, and that is re- 
placement of the school, probably about 5 to 10 percent of our high 
schools, which is the most difficult to do. But once again there are 
models that will work for each of those. 

Mr. Tierney. Would you leave it to the Secretary’s office to de- 
termine whether or not a local education agency’s program was ac- 
ceptable as a model? 

Mr. Wise. No. The Secretary would obviously have something to 
say about it. But I want this done as much as possible at the State 
and local level. They will have to develop the turnaround teams, 
they will have to develop the plans. The Secretary is going to have 
to acknowledge whether or not he or she thinks the plan will work. 
You just don’t want the money out the door. This has to be coming 
from the State. 

Mr. Tierney. They can develop it, but our control on that is that 
the Secretary’s office would determine whether or not they devel- 
oped it properly? 

Mr. Wise. Right. Under our plan the Graduation Promise Act is 
that each State would get a certain amount of money which would 
then go to districts based upon two factors. One is poverty rate and 
graduation rate. The State and the districts would put together the 
plans and put together the turnaround teams. The Secretary is a 
partner to it, but it is not strictly a Federal decision. 

Mr. Tierney. If you were going to determine whether or not a 
school was underperforming based on their failure to have a grad- 
uation rate that was acceptable, how would you determine what 
the acceptable graduation rate was and how would you change it 
from year to year? What is an acceptable graduation rate? Is it 
school by school, is it nationwide, who determines it and how, or 
would you just work on progress to increase it or improve it by a 
certain amount? 

Ms. Norwood. My preference would be school by school or by 
State. And part of the way I am basing my opinion on is with No 
Child Left Behind North Carolina just fairly recently got approval 
to do a growth model. And a growth model for us has always been 
where we felt we needed to go. And I see the growth model concept 
is fitting into this also. 
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Dr. Robledo Montecel. I think also one has to deal realistically 
with accountability measures, et cetera. I think if we are going to 
really shift from dropout prevention to graduation for all, which we 
have to do, we have dropped from first in the world in graduating 
students from high school 4 years ago to 15th or 16th. We are not 
economically competitive and we cannot be until we see high school 
graduation as a new minimum. And I think that in order to do that 
we really just have to go for graduation for all. That being said, 
then I think it important to make sure that at the local level there 
be data not just about outcomes in terms of graduation but also 
what is it that the school is or isn’t doing that is holding kids in 
school so that the schools and the communities can work together 
on the school improvement and the progress measures that would 
need to be put in place. 

Mr. Wise. I would just add to that if you do this, which we would 
support, you measure progress at every level, the school, the dis- 
trict and the State. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. If I might follow on. Governor Wise, there 
was a lot of discussions in meetings I have attended over the last 
6 months or so about the idea, and you sort of alluded to it, this 
question of dropout factories. Where do they fit on the time line 
here? Apparently everybody knows where they are. They know 
what is taking place there. And usually they talk about dropout 
factories and shutting them down. 

Mr. Wise. The most extensive research on dropout factories has 
been done by Johns Hopkins University and two researchers. Bob 
Belfanz and Nettie Letgers. Their data is what I have talked about. 
I don’t think you can shut them all down. Working with Johns 
Hopkins and others, the legislation that has been introduced would 
suggest that there are three ways to approach it. One is to look at 
where these dropout factories have a particular problem, but there 
is one problem, bad literacy, whatever it is. The second classifica- 
tion are those where it is much more systemic within the school 
but you can change the culture of the school. The third is you have 
to replace the school totally. It has educational Legionnaire’s Dis- 
ease. You can’t do anything for that building but just to take it 
down. That is estimated to be only 5 to 10 percent of those dropout 
factories. 

Chairman Miller. And get on with that task? 

Mr. Wise. If you get on with that task you will deal with about 
half the dropouts in this country. You will deal with about half the 
African American dropouts and close to the same number of His- 
panic dropouts. 

Chairman Miller. You are saying in 5 percent of schools you 
would be dealing with half the dropouts? 

Mr. Wise. I am saying 15 percent of the schools, you would be 
dealing with half the dropouts in this country. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am particularly inter- 
ested in this topic because I have school districts that I represent 
in my congressional district that have a 50 percent-plus dropout 
rate for Hispanic students, African American students, and other 
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minority students. And those are rates that haven’t changed in 30 
years. So clearly there is something that is not working. 

And I want to touch on the issue of school safety for a minute 
because I think I read somewhere in my materials if students don’t 
feel safe they are less likely to graduate. The U.S. Department of 
Education has looked at several school safety factors, and some- 
thing that I have a particular interest in is school bullying. It is 
something that has gone on since time. So when I experienced it 
or saw it growing up it was just sort of a “kids will be kids” men- 
tality and teachers scratched their heads and nobody thought much 
about it. 

I am very much focused on that issue because in parts of my dis- 
trict we have actually seen things as serious as a rise in gangs as 
a result of kids being picked on and wanting to feel protected in 
school. We know that students who bully are more likely to go on 
to become adult career criminals. Kids who are bullied are more 
likely to experience suicide and depression and other negative ef- 
fects. And nearly one in every three American schoolchildren expe- 
riences bullying at some point. Interestingly enough, kids that are 
more likely to he bullied are kids that are doing well in school, that 
are performing well and get picked on by their peers. And yet when 
I have had meetings with superintendents in the different school 
districts that my congressional district overlaps with there really 
isn’t a comprehensive anti-bullying curriculum in schools. Some 
schools have just formulated their own. 

But I am curious to know what you think we may be able to do 
to try to help reduce that on school campuses. And interestingly 
enough, I just last night on 60 Minutes saw a piece where school 
shooters, almost every single one, has that common element in 
their background, that they were bullied when they were in school. 
So I am interested to know what your thoughts are on trying to 
help reduce violence in schools and some of the other negative con- 
sequences that come as a result of bullying. 

Dr. Norwood. 

Ms. Norwood. You have really hit on one of the things that is 
probably one of our ugliest problems that we have in schools. And 
one thing I will ask the staff to do is get you a copy of the Stand- 
ard. There is an article in it talking about bullying. Because one 
of the things is that some of the things you think of as common- 
sense solutions are not really solutions. And the bullying is a real 
problem. And I think personally that it is a real problem because 
everybody accepts it. There are certain people who think other peo- 
ple should be bullied, and I am talking about adults. And this is 
a thing that is going to take an entire community to work on. 

As I said, I would like to send you a copy of this so that you can 
read through it at your leisure because it is pretty eye opening of 
what works and what doesn’t. 

Ms. Sanchez. I would appreciate that. Other thoughts, Mr. 
Trump? 

Mr. Trump. Congresswoman, two things. One is we need to de- 
fine what is bullying. In many of our schools our schools actually 
have policies and procedures under discipline; extortion, harass- 
ment, physical assault, intimidation. So one of the things we stress 
is look at what you have. I think what Dr. Norwood is saying is 
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are you fully conscious of those resources you already have policy 
wise. And on the other side of that certainly climate and awareness 
with staff. The other thing is the physical security. There was a 
study, I don’t have the citation with me, within the past year of 
where the bullying occurs. When the researcher looked at where in 
the school are places that are less safe, one of the most places, the 
biggest place of concern is in our school restrooms. Adults don’t su- 
pervise there. So we not only have to look at climate and culture, 
but supervision, adult visibility and, as we say, the fourth R of edu- 
cation, with reading, writing and arithmetic, today is relationships. 

The adult relationship with the kids so they feel comfortable 
coming forward to report the student with the gun and the fact 
that they are a bully. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Ms. Sanchez, to add a bit to that, we 
have been working with school systems in which the Latino popu- 
lation has grown tremendously in a very quick period of time. In 
many States throughout the United States, as you know, there is 
hypergrowth of Latinos. And I think that speaking directly and 
working directly with the relationships between communities that 
were never next to each other before, and that would include Afri- 
can American, Latino and white students, and seeing each other in 
very direct ways, parents of those communities working together to 
create some solutions to the harassment and the bullying issues 
are producing some very good results at the local level. 

Mr. Smith. Congresswoman, there is some good evidence that 
also shows that young people who are involved in something else 
don’t tend to be the ones doing the bullying and don’t tend to be 
the ones causing the problems. It is those that are not involved in 
something else, in effect, that create that something else to be in- 
volved in. 

So, again, the argument of providing multiple opportunities and 
get young people into them, school principals will tell us with the 
arrival of the kind of program we provide, the demeanor and the 
climate of the school changes. All of a sudden things that were ac- 
ceptable before aren’t now, and many of these young people are 
now engaged in something constructive. So in the end, it is back 
to engagement and involvement, and in enough opportunities, I 
think you will see that bullying and the discipline issues go down. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield. 

Mr. Kildee. [presiding.] The gentlelady from New York Ms. 
Clarke. 

Ms. Clarke. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to 
touch on a couple of other indicators that some of my colleagues 
have touched on, but I wanted to go into greater depth. 

I am from Brooklyn, New York, and research shows that aca- 
demics coupled with socioeconomic factors influence basically a stu- 
dent’s decision to drop out of high school. And I am looking at the 
issue of school safety taking on a whole new dimension when you 
are dealing with working-class communities, immigrant density, 
working toward systemic poverty. So the schools located in a par- 
ticular area oftentimes correlate with, you know, the conditions of 
the area. And I just wanted to get from, you know, what have you 
looked at or have you experienced in your interactions with others 
that can be done to address the students leaving that school envi- 
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ronment when you have the pressures of such an environment 
hearing down on them? Any 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Ms. Clarke, I think your comments 
point to a very important issue, and that is that solving the deci- 
sion of dropouts is not just tinkering at the edges. We have to real- 
ly look fundamentally as how we educate children, especially Afri- 
can American and Latino children, and where we educate them. 
Latino children, African American children continue to mostly go to 
schools that are highly segregated, which in the United States also 
means that they are high-poverty schools. So you have children of 
the poor who are attending schools that are poor, and in which are 
concentrated big problems, and in which there are few resources. 

And so I think it important to look systematically at those issues, 
and when we are looking at schools that fundamentally need to be 
shifted, that we look not just at the outcomes that are being pro- 
duced, but at what is it about those systems that just plain doesn’t 
work for our kids. 

Ms. Norwood. Also in North Carolina we are looking at the con- 
cept of schools are not in isolation, but that schools are part of the 
community. And our chairman Howard Lee has been very strong 
working with the faith community, especially in our lead-per- 
forming schools, to try to get the faith community to work along 
with the school system and provide some of the support that the 
students may not be getting. So it is the community, the whole en- 
vironment looking at this rather than just the schools in isolation. 

Mr. Wise. And it is also about in dealing with the environment, 
the first thing is what can you do about the environment within 
the school, and we talked a lot about the personalization process, 
having an adult in the school that you can go to so that the adult 
knows firsthand what are some of these other issues that a student 
is facing. But let us be frank. With 1 guidance counselor for every 
500 students, with a teacher having to handle 120 to 150 students 
a day, there isn’t going to be a lot of personal attention in the 
present structure either within the educational system or outside. 

So what is it we can do and what is it through the Federal proc- 
ess you can do to provide incentives and assistance to school dis- 
tricts to do school-based services, have the school open longer hours 
obviously, to have health counselors there, the other kinds of oper- 
ations that are so important that can assist students with their 
basic, basic needs? I have seen — for instance, in Philadelphia I vis- 
ited a school recently which has services available to it through 
communities and schools. There are other successful models like 
this that are trying to grapple with that problem. 

We have to deal with the child in their whole world. 

Ms. Clarke. I just want to — and I am going to have you respond 
as well, Mr. Trump — but I want to sort of bring to the surface the 
fact that a lot of our students, no matter what kind of antiseptic 
environment we try to create for them in the educational facility 
if they are going into a community where you have generations of 
dropouts — because we have been talking about the dropout phe- 
nomena that took place over 30 years; we are talking about going 
back to communities where your role models, your environment has 
not been progressing in terms of, you know, the educational arena. 
You have a severe struggle there. And if that — if that is the real 
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constant in the student’s life, you know, how do we address it in 
the school? And then what are we talking about in terms of the re- 
sponsibility of the wider community? And I just sort of wanted to 
put that the table, Mr. Trump. 

I see you sitting up, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Trump. Congresswoman, I want to reinforce one of the 
things we hear often is that schools reflect the broader community, 
and I think that is true. But we also know from my work in Cleve- 
land schools when I ran the gang unit in the school district in one 
of my previous lives, we knew oftentimes in the worst of commu- 
nities that school was the safest place for that child, as long as we 
have an environment with firm, fair and consistent discipline and 
the support systems during school and most of all at 3 o’clock when 
the bell rings, where do they go next, and when you have that con- 
nection to some of the things that we have heard with the rest of 
the panelists here. So I think that the school can make a difference 
in an uphill battle, and we have to have that linkage between what 
happens after school as well. Even in the toughest communities, 
sometimes school is the safest place. 

Mr. Kildee. Gentleman from New York Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop of New York. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
for this hearing, and I want to thank the panel. It has been very, 
very interesting and informative testimony. 

Mr. Smith, before I came to the Congress, I was a college admin- 
istrator, and I spent an awful lot of time looking at the issue of at- 
trition and persistence on the college level. And I was struck that 
the factors that you outlined that contribute to persistence on the 
high school level are virtually the very same factors that contribute 
to persistence on the college level. And I am wondering how far 
that goes. 

One of the things we learned about college attrition is that stu- 
dents tend to drop out when they can’t see a connection between 
what it is they are doing and what their ultimate goals are. I am 
assuming that is also true on the high school level. And so I want 
to take that and link it to something that was in Secretary 
Spellings’ report on higher education in which the committee found 
that there was an insufficient articulation between what high 
schools teach and do and what colleges expect. 

And so I am wondering do you see possibilities, fruitful possibili- 
ties, for more liaisons between high schools and colleges and more 
interventions on the part of colleges in getting high school students 
involved in what college students do, whether it is student news- 
paper or radio station or whatever, to get them, in effect, turned 
on to staying in high school and then moving on to college? 

Mr. Smith. We have got some great experience, and the Gates 
Foundation has got some research that shows for really high-risk 
kids in 10th grade, if you can get them on a college campus to start 
taking some of their high school courses as well as college courses, 
it cracks the environment. It changes the whole thing. All of a sud- 
den they are adults. All of a sudden they get treated like they are 
adults because the assumption is they are. And guess what? They 
start responding that way. 

We have some very limited evidence, and we are going to try and 
find ways to get more, that says involving young people early, ere- 
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ating that relationship early is critically important. We have also 
got some evidence that reinforces your point. 

In Ohio we did some research. We tracked all the kids in Ohio 
that go on to public higher education institutions. Sixty-one percent 
go on to year 2, about average around the country. The young peo- 
ple of— jobs-for-hire graduates with the intervention of the jobs spe- 
cialist staying with them for the year is 82 percent. And these were 
the at-risk poor kids, which just references the point that that kind 
of intervention, involvement, engagement, caring, help them see 
where they are going, make the connections to work. It works. It 
doesn’t matter whether it is in college or high school. 

Mr. Bishop of New York. On the issue of involvement and en- 
gagement and caring, another thing from college persistence is that 
the single greatest factor correlating with student success and stu- 
dent persistence was the existence of a substantive out-of-class re- 
lationship with a member of the faculty. Moving that to the high 
school level — and actually, K through 12, one of the things that we 
are dealing with in No Child Left Behind is the so-called highly 
qualified teacher. There is some discussion now of changing that 
from highly qualified teacher to highly effective teacher. Certain 
groups are proposing that. 

How do you feel about that, all of you, the notion of moving to- 
wards a highly effective teacher, and perhaps linking the out-of- 
class involvement and the substantive engagement of a member of 
the faculty, whether it be a 6th grade teacher or a 10th grade 
teacher, with their, in effect, making that an integral part of their 
performance evaluation. Anyone? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Teachers are, of course, key. Teachers 
teach and engage kids, and kids stay in school. 

I think that the notion of teacher effectiveness is a good one. We 
want to know whether teachers are doing what our kids need. 

I would also urge that we not move away too quickly, though, 
from whether and how teachers are trained and whether and how 
they are qualified and certified, because it is such a huge problem 
in the schools in which dropping out is the biggest problem, and 
that is the number of teachers that just plain are not certified to 
do what they are doing, are teaching out of area and other things. 
So I would urge us not to move away from that. 

Mr. Bishop of New York. Fair enough. 

Dr. Norwood. 

Ms. Norwood. If you move toward the highly effective, I think 
you will be looking at a different kind of thing also. I think you 
have to have the highly qualified on one side and highly effective 
as a second part of it. 

The other thing is you have to look at what you are putting on 
teachers’ plates. Teachers have so much on them right now. As 
Governor Wise mentioned a minute ago, 150 kids a year — I mean, 
a day, even just getting those names down gets to be difficult. 

And so I think this is a way to move, but we have also got to 
change the culture of what a teacher is expected to do within a day 
in order to do this. 

Mr. Bishop of New York. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. The gentleman from New Jersey Mr. Payne. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Good to see you again, Gov- 
ernor. Pleasure serving with you. 

Let me ask a question as it was indicated that schools are ex- 
tremely segregated. I think in my State, they are more segregated 
now than they were before Brown v. Board of Education in 1954. 
And so because African American, the schools are that way, there 
seems to be some type of disproportionate harsh and frequent dis- 
cipline on African American students; you know, no tolerance or 
whatever. Do you think that some of that may have something to 
do with the high dropout rate with African Americans and Latinos, 
I think, to a lesser degree? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Segregation? 

Mr. Payne. In many of the schools they have harsher discipline 
in schools that are predominantly 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Oh, absolutely. Absolutely. We have 
been looking at this issue of discipline of students, and, of course, 
male students get the brunt of what goes on by discipline, but we 
have found in State after State an overrepresentation of discipli- 
nary action against young Latino and young African American 
males. And we are talking about, you know, treating students as 
valuable and important young people and recognizing the contribu- 
tion that they can make. That hardly happens when, by virtue of 
color, you are seen to be a threat to the school and to society. 

And so I do believe that that is an important issue to look at and 
would recommend that that be one of the indicators, that at the 
local level, as schools are looking at dropout rates and what is re- 
lated to that in terms of the school’s performance, that that serve 
as an indicator to the list that Governor Wise and others have spo- 
ken about this afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Payne. Yes. 

Ms. Norwood. I agree that we are seeing much more segregation 
today than when I started in this business. It is getting to be quite, 
quite a factor. Some people are calling it trying to have neighbor- 
hood schools, but I am not going to get into that. 

If you look at the suspension and expulsion reports, you will see 
that they are overwhelmingly kids of color and overwhelmingly 
males. I think one of the problems — and I don’t have the answer 
for this — is we need to recruit more minority teachers, minority 
teachers who understand these kids a lot more than people who 
look like me, to be terribly honest. And so this is a problem. And 
so we are going to have to attack it from several fronts, but kids 
who are — suspended kids who are expelled are more likely going to 
be dropouts than other kids. 

Mr. Wise. Could I also chime in as the importance of recruiting 
more minority teachers is to provide the incentives or whatever it 
takes to get them into the schools where they are needed the most 
and where we get our highest-performing teachers into our lowest- 
performing schools instead of the process which works right now, 
which is we don’t get that. 

So it is individualization, it is spending more time, structuring 
your school day so that that teacher is able to spend time with a 
number of students that he or she is allotted, such as Mr. Smith 
talked about earlier; having a personal graduation plan so they 
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know they are valued; and also having teachers that are culturally 
sensitive to their concerns. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, Mr. Trump. 

Mr. Trump. I would say from a tangential perspective as a school 
security system, we have a significant turnover with school admin- 
istrators now, people retiring. We are getting more new deans, as- 
sistant principals and principals who are administering that dis- 
cipline you are talking about. It is critical we do adequate prepara- 
tion on training them, on mentoring the new administrators who 
are coming in so they understand the principle of firm, fair, con- 
sistent discipline, fair discipline, and creating a safe and secure cli- 
mate. 

Mr. Payne. You know, I taught for about 10 years myself years 
ago at a predominantly African American high school and middle 
school, coached and all that, and we did have a large number at 
that time of African American men at the school, and the discipline 
was not a problem at all. However, there have been changes, too, 
in society not just — Mr. Chairman, if you give me a half second 
more, I am color blind. Thank you. 

Just quickly on the manner in which when I was teaching, long 
back when — while it wasn’t Abraham Lincoln’s day, but it was a 
while ago, you could really do more things. The society was dif- 
ferent. You didn’t have as many potential problems, it seemed, un- 
less they were just kept under the carpet. But there were things 
we could do, you know, trips, sports after school, you know. We al- 
ways played the students in athletics — and we had some pretty 
good athletes who were the teachers, and we would always beat the 
kids — not up, but in the games. 

The problem of today where you — ^because of so many stories you 
hear about children being abused, parents don’t let their kids go 
out to play anymore. This whole question of suits, do you think 
that, too, is a constraint on teachers today? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. I think the relationship between the 
school and what is happening in the community is, of course, very, 
very crucial. And the constraints on schools, the constraints on 
communities, the need for engaging communities with schools is 
huge. 

I think that all efforts that can find new ways to bridge the 
school and the community and the school and parents — we know 
that a very, very effective dropout prevention measure is, in fact, 
good parent involvement so that teachers know what is going on 
in the home, parents know what is going on in the school. And, yes, 
I think that that might speak to some of those things. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Kildee. Gentleman from Virginia Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One of the advantages in 
coming this late is a lot of the questions have already been dealt 
with. For example, we don’t have to debate whether we are going 
to have disaggregated data on dropouts because I think that has 
been pretty well solved. And one of the questions — one of the first 
questions we had in dropouts is to make sure we count the drop- 
outs, because people were given all kinds of different numbers. 
And, Governor, you have indicated that the Governors have come 
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up with a methodology that you believe will count — accurately 
count or as accurately as you can — count the dropouts? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. It is a good start, and what they did in 2005 
was reach a compact all 50 Governors agreed to. Basically it works 
on the 4-year model, cohort model, 9th graders starting, and you 
look at seniors finishing. 

Mr. Scott. If people move into the district, what happens? 

Mr. Wise. In their methodology they also account for that. But 
I want to stress that it is very useful to a point, hut the — because 
what it does is it provides a common methodology; however, it does 
not have accountability, and it does not have disaggregation. That 
is what we hope you will do. 

Mr. Scott. When we passed No Child Left Behind, in the begin- 
ning I was active in making sure there was a provision in there 
that punished you for having a high dropout rate. You know, you 
want to achieve AYP, so you will do that which helps you get there. 
And the formula essentially gives you an incentive to have a high 
dropout rate because the more people drop out, presumably your 
scores go up; if you try to keep people in, your scores are lower, 
and therefore you have a disincentive to have a low dropout rate. 
The formula ought to be such that if you have a low dropout rate, 
you are — your chance of achieving adequate yearly progress is en- 
hanced. So we need to try to get the formula straight so that the 
incentives are there to try to make sure that you have a reason to 
have a low dropout rate. So that is one of the things that we said 
from the beginning. 

Now, Governor, you indicated that there is no question the drop- 
out — we know that some dropout prevention programs work. They 
are effective. Is that right? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir. I will be glad to supply 

Mr. Scott. Is it a virtual certainty that a good dropout preven- 
tion program will also reduce juvenile delinquency, drug use and 
teen pregnancy? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir, and our organization has done some analysis 
of this. Sixty-five percent of all State prison inmates are high 
school dropouts. We also have calculated that you could save I 
think it is $17 billion a year in Medicaid costs and other health- 
related costs by cutting the dropout rate sharply. So there are clear 
indicators in both cases, sir. 

Mr. Scott. Now, you have also indicated that 15 percent of the 
schools have 50 percent of the dropouts. Now, if you were distrib- 
uting — if you had a Federal formula that was distributing snow re- 
moval money, you wouldn’t expect Boston and Miami to get the 
same amount? 

Mr. Wise. No, sir. 

Mr. Scott. Would it make sense to target the money to where 
the clearly identified problem is? 

Mr. Wise. Well, we would suggest and what — the bill that was 
introduced in the Senate today, the Graduation Promise Act, would 
target the money based upon graduation rates and poverty rates, 
and so this would — and then it would go to the State and then to 
the local school districts. So this would get it to those areas that 
need it the most, where it is snowing the heaviest. 
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Mr. Scott. If we know what works, we ought to know what those 
programs cost. We have heard descriptions of the problem is in the 
hundreds of billions, maybe trillions over a few years, and the 
budget is in the handful of millions, the President’s budget cut that 
little bit out. Could you give us an idea of how much money we 
ought to be spending to solve this problem? 

Mr. Wise. We propose in the legislation that has been introduced 
today a $2V2 billion targeted fund. Will that be sufficient to take 
care of 

Mr. Scott. Did you say billion? 

Mr. Wise. Billion, yes, sir. Would that be sufficient to handle 
every school? No. But as far as an authorization, $2V2 billion a 
year gets it started. And I might add it still does not take from 
Title I. This would be a separate fund so we would not be taking 
dollars from other important areas covered by Title I. 

Mr. Scott. And at the present level of funding in the 4 million, 
with — a million with an M — is clearly insufficient. 

Mr. Wise. It is insufficient, and while the President — we do ap- 
plaud the President for recognizing the problem and creating a 
High School Improvement Fund in Title I; however, he takes a lot 
of that money from Perkins and other programs. This would be 
new money that would be necessary. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kildee. The gentleman from Texas Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the panelists for bringing such good information 
to our committee. 

And I would like to direct my first question to Dr. Robledo 
Montecel. Would you please describe for us some of the effective 
practices that have helped students navigate the transition points 
from elementary to middle school and from middle school to high 
school, and how can we scale up these effective practices that you 
recommend? 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Yes. There are three keys. One is to 
make sure that what you are doing is valuing kids instead of trying 
to fix them. Congressman. 

One important, effective practice around that is to make sure 
that children who are at risk or at risk circumstances have the best 
teachers — the Governor spoke to that before — find ways in which 
that can happen; make sure that reading is focused on not only at 
the elementary level, but at the secondary we continue to assure 
that young people can read, that young people can write, that 
young people can engage with science and mathematics, and those 
would be important pieces. 

The other one would be to assure that children have the support 
that they need that will help them to stay in school. That might 
range from making sure that their health is well, making sure that 
they have those things that all of the rest of us take for granted, 
and for the schools to work with the community to assure that stu- 
dents are supported. 

And then tMrdly and importantly, sir, the bringing of parents to 
schools not just for bake sales or for telling them that their child 
messed up. We talk to parents all the time who are very happy 
when the school doesn’t call because it means their child hasn’t got- 
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ten into trouble. That is very — that is an indictment, I think, of 
how things are at the moment. 

So to bring parents in, to work in partnership with the school, 
but also, in relationship to graduation for all, to have the commu- 
nity and the parents in the community look at how their school is 
doing, and get indicators of how the school is doing, and have par- 
ents have easily accessible information. 

We have been working with a community in El Paso and a com- 
munity in the Rio Grande Valley that is doing marvelously, making 
sure that parents have the information that they need to support 
the school in keeping all kids in school. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I agree with you on all of the keys that you de- 
scribed, particularly that of reading both at the elementary school 
as well as at the high school, because certainly a lot of the students 
are not at reading at grade level when they get into high school. 

And I also like to approach the parental involvement because I 
am a very strong proponent of that. I obviously realized that some- 
times the resources, the financial resources, are not there. Elabo- 
rate on your proposal to dedicate 5 percent of NCLB funding to 
dropout prevention. 

Dr. Robledo Montecel. Well, I mentioned before, sir, that I 
think this is going to take more than tinkering at the edges, and 
therefore funding will be crucial. 

The Governor was speaking about the new money that needs to 
be invested. I think as well it would be very important to look at 
how each of the existing titles of No Child Left Behind can focus 
on graduation for all so that in terms of Title I, for example — and 
most of the money, as you know, goes to elementary education — 
if there were created a 5 percent stream not to replace, but in addi- 
tion to the new moneys, that would focus on graduation for all, 
then this would help to really shift the paradigm of, oh, well, 30 
percent of our kids are going to drop out, and, oh, well, one out of 
two Latinos will do the same. 

Taking also, for example, in terms of Title III English language 
learners, we know the dropout rate among 16- to 19-year-olds of 
English language learners is 69 percent. It would be hugely impor- 
tant both in terms of the new money as well as within Title III to 
encourage those efforts that look at how to assure that English lan- 
guage learners not only learn English, but also learn the content 
that is being taught, have access to the curriculum and graduate 
from high school. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Governor Wise, you and Dr. Robledo have men- 
tioned and certainly emphasized the point that the No Child Left 
Behind emphasizes K-6 and not enough emphasis in the secondary 
schools, and both of you seem to have a really good grasp of the 
fact that No Child Left Behind has been underfunded each of the 
last 6 or 7 years. 

So would you please tell me your thinking about funding for 
^ades 7 to 12 , which is, according to your material, close to $5 bil- 
lion. Tell us what would be the right amount. 

Mr. Wise. The right amount — well, what we believe would start 
the process of intervention particularly with a lot of the areas that 
Dr. Montecel was referring to would be a strategic fund of $214 bil- 
lion a year targeted to high schools and possibly as well to middle 
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schools that are the lowest performing, and to use the research- 
backed models that are proven to work. 

Quite frankly, Congressman, I am not advocating to this com- 
mittee that we simply put more money into already dysfunctional 
systems, but that we look towards a systematic restructuring so we 
get the rewards we want, the outcomes. And we are singing, I 
think, chapter and verse, because obviously reading is such an in- 
credible part of this, that whether or not you are able to enact this 
reform, which we hope you would, you would also consider a Striv- 
ing Readers Initiative that would target monies to many of these 
school districts that have such high — or have such low, I should 
say — reading rates, according to NATE, 70 percent or less — or more 
reading below grade level, plus the fact that one out of five of our 
students is an ELL student. Clearly we need a reading initiative 
that accompanies this. 

But in terms of dollars I would say we can start in a serious way 
for somewhere around $3 billion a year. And interestingly enough, 
if we did that, that would only bring to about $8 billion for grades 
6 to 12 versus the 33 billion. 

The reality is there isn’t enough at any level. And if I could add 
just real quickly, to provide justification in the economic sense, 
once we move past the obviously moral case is the recent Columbia 
Teachers College study out that looks at some of these initiatives 
we talked about today and shows if we can simply cut the dropout 
rate in half, we would bring $45 billion more in the Federal Treas- 
ury either through increased tax revenues, because people are 
earning more, or through reduced social costs. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. Governor. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Hinojosa. 

This has been an outstanding hearing. All of you obviously have 
great knowledge, and you have great care for young people, and 
that is very important. Some have knowledge and don’t have the 
care. You obviously — you really motivated us up here. 

You know, this meeting started at 3 o’clock Monday afternoon. 
Governor, you know how hard it is to get people back here at 3 
o’clock on Monday afternoon. Twenty-two Members showed up for 
this. I think that is a record. Twenty-two Members showed up for 
this hearing because we knew that this is very important. We knew 
we were going to have people here who really had that knowledge 
and that care for people. And you have done an outstanding job, 
and you can leave here today feeling that you have influenced us 
who have a moral obligation to do more for children. You have in- 
formed us, and you have motivated us, and I personally appreciate 
that. I know all the Members on both sides deeply appreciate that. 
This has been outstanding. 

And I will, without objection, say that Members will have 14 
days to submit additional materials for the record, and any Mem- 
ber wishes to submit follow-up questions in writing to the wit- 
nesses should coordinate with the Majority staff within the req- 
uisite time. 

[The information follows:] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Altmire follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Jason Altmire, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing on enhancing school safety 
and reducing the number of students who drop out of high school. 

I would like to extend a warm welcome to all of the witnesses. I appreciate the 
time you took to be here today and look forward to your testimony. 

The rate at which high school students in this country are dropping out of school 
is a crisis. Nationally, only 70% of students whom enter high school graduate with 
a regular high school diploma four years later. These numbers are even more dis- 
turbing for minority students, with only 55% of Black students and 52% of Hispanic 
students graduating with regular high school diplomas in four years. 

The impact of these students dropping out of high school has severe consequences 
both for the students who drop out and for our nation as a whole. Students who 
do not earn a high school diploma on average make significantly less money than 
their peers who graduate and have a much greater chance of being incarcerated. 

As several of the witnesses pointed out in their written testimony, NCLB was 
structured and implemented in a way that has not been effective in preventing stu- 
dents from dropping out. Part of the issue is that less than a third of federal money 
that goes to primary and secondary schools goes to students in grades 7-12. Another 
part of the problem is that school interventions have not been adapted for high 
schools and graduation rates have not been disaggregated or accurately measured 
on a school by school basis. 

Today, I am looking forward to hearing from our witnesses about how NCLB can 
best be modified to best deal with the growing high school drop out crisis. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and shedding light on 
this important issue. I yield back the balance of my time. 


[Questions for the record submitted by Mrs. McCarthy to Mr. 
Trump follow:] 
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VIA EMAIL 

Kenneth S. Trump, M.P.A. 

President 

National School Safety and Security Services 
PO Box 110123 
Cleveland, OH 44111 


Dear Mr. Trump: 

Thank you again for taking the time to participate in the House Education and Labor 
Committee's hearing, “Preventing Dropouts and Enhancing School Safety.” Your 
participation and testimony provided the Committee with important information and 
insight into school safety. As discussed during the hearing, Ae Committee would 
appreciate your assistance in providing written responses to the enclosed questions to 
ensure that the Committee’s hearing record is complete. We would appreciate your 
responses no later than May 1 1 , 2007. If you have any questions, please do not hesitate 
to contact Jill Momingstar, education policy advisor at (202) 226-2068. 

Sincerely, 

GEORGE MllfLER 

Chairman 


Enclosure: Questions from Rep. Carolyn McCarthy 
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Questions for Keii Trump from Rep. McCarthy 

Education and Labor Committee Hearing, ”NCLB: Preventing Dropouts and Enhancing 
School Safety” 

Hearing Date: April 23, 2007 

n BACKGROUND: 

Mr. Trump, in 1 990, Congress enacted the Jeanne Clery Disclosure of Campus Security 
Policy and Campus Crime Statistics Act. The Clery Act is named in memory of 19 year 
old Lehigh University freshman Jeanne Arm Clery who was assaulted and murdered 
white asleep in her residence hall room on April 5, 1986. Jeanne's parents, Connie and 
Howard, worked to enact the law after they discovered that students hadn't been told 
about 38 violent crimes on the Lehigh campus in the three years preceding her murder. 
With the passage of the Clery Act, higher education institutions across the country were 
required for the first time to release campus crime statistics to their current and 
prospective students and employees. Under the Clery Act, colleges and universities are 
required to provide an annual security report to students and prospective students on 
security policies and crime statistics. The report must include data collected by campus 
security and local law enforcement. Additionally, under Clery the Education Department 
makes summary crime statistics available on its website. As you note in your testimony, 
there is no similar crime data system in K-12, rather, K-12 uses inferior, unreliable data 
in program administration. 

QUESTION: 

How would a more Clery-like crime tracking system be useful for K-12? Do you think 
parents of K-12 students would like to have access to crime data? How would K-12 
crime data be helpful to policymakers? 

n BACKGROUND: 

Mr. Trump, you attended the White House Conference on School Safety in October 2006, 
which came in the wake of a rash of tragic school shootings last fall. We do not have any 
national data from law enforcement on weapons in schools. In fact, the Education 
Department, does not even include information required by Gun Free School Act to be 
included in the Indicators report. According to the Indicators report, which as we know 
is based on survey and not actual crime data, in 2005 students surveyed throughout the 
nation reported that between 4 to 1 1 percent of those surveyed carried a weapon to 
school, including guns, knives and clubs. The Indicators report also found that there was 
no measurable change in the percentage of students who carried a weapon at school 
between, 1999 and 2005. 

QUESTION: 

Did the President's Conference address the issue of reducing the amount of weapons in 
schools? Were they are new policies and funding announcements resulting from this 
Conference? 
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#3 BACKGROUND: 

Mr. Trump, as you know the Gun Free Schools Act requires States to report tlrearra 
incidents, including school names, to the Secretaiy' annually. ED is collecting some ol' 
the data required by OFSA, but it is not clear what they are doing with that data. FiD 
however, is NOT collecting data on the names of schools, citing the Paperwork 
Reduction Act. As Chairman Miller told one of the Reading First witnesses last week 
during the hearing, you don’t get to ignore the law. 1 agree, and so on March 23 I wrote a 
letter to the Secretary asking her to explain what appears to be non-compliance with 
NCLB. 

QUESTION: 

Do you know what the ED does with the GFSA data the States send tliem? Do parents 
have access to this information? Do you think parents would like to have access to 
information about firearms in their child’s school? 

U4 BACKGROUND: 

Mr. Trump, I have heard from concerned parents all over the country who have children 
who were the victims of crimes. In one case, a mother named Bonnie Levine from 
California contacted our oflice to tell us that her son, had been violently assaulted in 
school. Even though her son had been assaulted by another student on school grounds, 
the school refused, upon Ms. Levine’s request, to provide her son with the option to 
transfer to another public school m the district. In fact, the school never even told the 
family that they had the right to transfer under the law, Ms. Levine discovered this 
through her own research. 

QUESTION; 

If the intent of the law is to be carried out, do you think it is important for parents to be 
given notice of the transfer option? 

#5 BACKGROUND: 

Mr. Trump, in your testimony you raise concern about schools and school buses as 
potential terrorist targets. In fact, less than one month ago the F'BI and Department of 
Homeland Security issued tm advisory to local law enforcement about foreign nationals 
witii extremist associations who have obtained licenses to drive buses and who have 
purchased school buses. The terrorist siege of a school and subsequent murder of 
hundreds of children in Beslan, Russia, in 2004 is still fresh in our minds. 

QUESTION; 

From your professional perspective, what would be the potential impact of a terrorist 
threat or attack against our schools? What needs to be done to belter prepare our nation’s 
schools against a potential terrorist-related attack? 
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m BACKGROUND; 

Mr. Trump, you note in your testimony, and have even included an exhibit with a chart 
from an Education Department official’s presentation, that the Department’s Emergency 
Response and Crisis Management (ERCM) program (renamed this year as the Readiness 
and Emergency Management (REMS) for Schools program) funding has been cut almost 
40% from 2003 to 2006. We also know that when NCLB passed in 2001, it authorized 
$650 million for FY2002 for the state grams, but that since then actual appropriations 
have been much less and that the President proposed zeroing out the state grants in his 
FY2007 budget. Your testimony raises the need for better prevention and preparedness 
for school shootings and other violence. You also stress the need to have more focused 
attention and preparedness for potential acts of terrorism against our schools and school 
buses, an area you believe has been given inadequate attention. 

QUESTION: 

How do the dramatic funding cuts for the ERCM and, Safe and Drug Free School 
program, impact local school violence preparedness and preparedness for emergencies? 
How are these grant programs used by schools and what is their value to school 
administrators? 

#7 BACKGROUND: 

Mr. Trump, your testimony addresses threats to safety coming from within our schools 
such as school shootings, weapons offenses, and other serious disciplinary offenses. You 
talk at length about schools and school buses as potential targets for terrorist, a threat 
from outside of the school. We also know that in the Fall of 2006, an adult, non-student 
stranger took hostages in a Colorado school, killing one young girl and himself, which 
was followed a few days later by an adult stranger who killed the children in an Amish 
school in rural Pennsylvania. 

QUESTION; 

Should we place our emphasis for safe school policy and funding on the threats from 
within our schools or the threats from outside our schools? Has our funding and 
programmatic focus been balanced on both internal and external threats, and prevention 
and preparedness? 

#8 BACKGROUND; Gangs are a growing concern in my district. Gang violence has 
also been identified as a concern in other communities tliroughout the nation. Your 
biographical information indicates that you created and supervised a Youth Gang Unit in 
the Cleveland City School District back in the 1 990s which reduced school gang crimes 
and serious incidents over 39% in three years. It also indicates that you served as 
assistant director of a DOJ-fiinded anti-gang project, one of four model projects in the 
nation at that lime, for three southwest Cleveland suburbs. 

QUESTION: Mr. Triunp, based on your experience in working with gangs and your 
current role as a school safety consultant nationwide, arc you seeing any recent trends in 
gang activities around the nation? How does an increase in gang activity in our 
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communities impact safety in our schools? What can we do to better prevent and respond 
to gang violence in our communities and schools? 


[Responses to Mrs. McCarthy’s questions from Mr. Trump fol- 
low:] 


Responses to Questions for the Reeord From Mr. Trump 

NO. 1 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, in 1990, Congress enacted the Jeanne Clery Disclosure of Campus Se- 
curity Policy and Campus Crime Statistics Act. The “Clery Act” is named in memory 
of 19 year old Lehigh University freshman Jeanne Ann Clery who was assaulted 
and murdered while asleep in her residence hall room on April 5, 1986. Jeanne’s 
parents, Connie and Howard, worked to enact the law after they discovered that 
students hadn’t been told about 38 violent crimes on the Lehigh campus in the three 
years preceding her murder. With the passage of the Clery Act, higher education 
institutions across the country were required for the first time to release campus 
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crime statistics to their current and prospective students and employees. Under the 
Clery Act, colleges and universities are required to provide an annual security re- 
port to students and prospective students on security policies and crime statistics. 
The report must include data collected by campus security and local law enforce- 
ment. Additionally, under Clery the Education Department makes summary crime 
statistics available on its website. As you note in your testimony, there is no similar 
crime data system in K-12, rather, K-12 uses inferior, unreliable data in program 
administration. 

QUESTION: How would a more Clery-like crime tracking system be useful for 
K-12? Do you think parents of K-12 students would like to have access to crime 
data? How would K-12 crime data be helpful to policymakers? 

RESPONSE: A Clery-like crime tracking system for K-12 schools is sorely needed. 
Currently, the majority of data published by the U.S. Department of Education is 
based upon a collection of a half-dozen or so academic research-type studies, self- 
report surveys, etc., not actual incident-based data. Congressional leaders must take 
a “best-guestimate” approach in making policy and funding decisions, since the data 
provided to them by the Department of Education is primarily survey data. 

Contrast the Education Department’s survey data for K-12 schools with the type 
of data required by the Clery Act, and the difference is one of night and day. And 
when making policy and funding decisions on Department of Justice issues. Con- 
gress has not only victimization and other surveys, but most importantly has Uni- 
form Crime Reports (UCR) and associated data compiled based upon actual criminal 
incidents reported to law enforcement. Yet when it comes to the safety of our chil- 
dren in K-12 schools, there is a lower standard than what we have for colleges and 
universities, and the broader society in general: Mostly surveys. 

Unfortunately, parents do not know what they do not know — and no one is rush- 
ing to tell them what they do not know. K-12 schools have historically operated in 
a culture of “downplay, deny, deflect, and defend,” where protecting school image 
often takes precedent over honestly, accurately, and openly informing parents about 
the extent of crime, violence, and discipline problems in their childrens’ schools. 
Schools have also enjoyed a history of “inherent trust” given to them by parents, 
a trust where the silent majority of parents send their kids to school each assuming 
that schools are safer, less disruptive, more crime-and-violence free, and better pre- 
pared for emergencies than may actually be the case. 

Sadly, few organizations are advocating for improved school crime reporting. The 
education organizations seem to prefer surveys over hard incident-based data, pre- 
sumably because they perceive that many of their members, while perhaps more 
open today than in decades past, are still caught up in the “downplay, deny, deflect, 
and defend” culture previously referenced. Parent organizations, like the education 
organizations and others in our society, have been fed the questionable U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education data and “schools are the safest place in the community” mantra 
that has been the sound byte since the 1999 Columbine tragedy, that their knowl- 
edge of the questionable data is limited, and thus is their advocacy for improvement 
of the data. 

We have a saying that we use regularly when training educators and others on 
school safety: We can’t change the climate if we don’t change the conversation. It 
is far past time for changing the conversation from one based upon academic re- 
search studies and surveys, to one based upon actual incident-based data. 

NO. 2 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, you attended the White House Conference on School Safety in Octo- 
ber 2006, which came in the wake of a rash of tragic school shootings last fall. Al- 
though we do not have any national data from law enforcement on weapons in 
schools, according to the Indicators report, which as we know is based on survey 
and not actual crime data, in 2005 students surveyed throughout the nation re- 
ported that between 4 to 11 percent of those surveyed carried a weapon to school, 
including guns, knives and clubs. The Indicators report also found that there was 
no measurable change in the percentage of students who carried a weapon at school 
between 1999 and 2006. 

QUESTION: Did the President’s Conference address the issue of reducing the 
amount of weapons in schools? Were they are new policies and funding announce- 
ments resulting from this Conference? 

RESPONSE: As I recall, one young man asked the Attorney General’s panel about 
the issue of firearms in schools. Panelist responses to this question, and in the ear- 
lier panel member presentations, included discussions of enforcement of existing 
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firearms laws in and around schools, changes needed in the broader society, and the 
need to provide climates where students feel comfortable in reporting weapons on 
campus. 

The White House Conference on School Safety focused upon reviewing and dis- 
cussing “best practices.” There were no new policy or funding announcements during 
this conference, or to my knowledge, none after the conference as well. In a number 
of conversations with attendees and others during and after the conference, many 
individuals, including myself, were hoping to see announcements of restoration and 
expansion of recent funding cuts to school safety programs such as the Safe and 
Drug Free School Program state grants, the Emergency Response and Crisis Man- 
agement (ERCM, now Readiness and Emergency Management for Schools — REMS — 
grants), COPS in Schools program in the Justice Department, and other federal 
school safety resources. Unfortunately, this did not occur. 

NO. 3 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, as you know the Gun Free Schools Act requires States to report fire- 
arm incidents, including school names, to the Secretary annually. ED however, is 
not collecting data on the names of schools, citing the Paperwork Reduction Act. As 
Chairman Miller told one of the Reading First witnesses last week during the hear- 
ing, you don’t get to ignore the law. I agree, and so in March I wrote a letter to 
the Secretary asking her to explain what appears to be non-compliance with NCLB. 

QUESTION: Do you know what the ED does with the GFSA data the States send 
them? Do parents have access to this information? Do you think parents would like 
to have access to information about firearms in their child’s school? 

RESPONSE: As a parent, I would certainly want to have access to information 
about firearms in my children’s school. And I would easy access, not something I 
would have to do a FOIA or other public records request to receive, or dig through 
a million web pages to find it buried deep on a government web site, if it is there 
at all. This is yet another example of the, “Parents don’t know what they don’t 
know,” situation I have repeatedly referenced in connection with this hearing. 

I would be interested in hearing why the Education Department apparently arbi- 
trarily decided to exclude the names of schools in the annual federal report. While 
I have no firsthand knowledge of what they were really thinking in doing so, based 
upon my experience of nearly 25 years in working in school safety, my gut feeling 
tells me that the real underlying reason may have to do with the historical culture 
in the education community of protecting schools’ images by downplaying incidents 
of crime and violence. 

I do believe, however, that the individual(s) who made the decision to dismiss the 
intent of Congress in the GFSA to include the names of schools should be called 
upon to formally explain himself/herself in this decision, and asked some pointed 
questions. 


NO. 4 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, I have heard from concerned parents all over the country who have 
children who were the victims of crimes. In one case, a mother named Bonnie Le- 
vine from California contacted our office to tell us that her son, had been violently 
assaulted in school. Even though her son had been assaulted by another student at 
the school on school grounds, the school refused, upon Ms. Levine’s request, provide 
her son with the option to transfer to another public school in the district. In fact, 
the school never even told the family that they had the right to transfer under the 
law, Ms. Levine discovered this through her own research. 

QUESTION: Do you think it is important for parents to be given notice of the 
transfer option? 

RESPONSE: Almost every week I hear from parents across the country who are 
frustrated with issues of discipline, crime, and/or violence n their children’s schools. 
One of the most common frustrations voiced by parents is that they feel school offi- 
cials are downpla 3 dng and even covering up these offenses. While the majority of 
school administrators are good people doing a tough job, parents and our broader 
society fail to see just political an issue school safety really is, and how these admin- 
istrators are often pressured by their school boards and central office administra- 
tions to downplay discipline and crime issues. 

Parents like Ms. Levine and the many others I receive emails and contact from 
almost weekly need to know the truth. Contrary to what far too many school offi- 
cials still believe, parents hear from students, school employees, and others that 
there are problems with discipline and crime in their schools. They just don’t know 
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the true extent of it. Ironically, the negative image many school officials fear they 
will receive by admitting and tackling school crime and discipline problems head- 
on is actually created by their downpla 3 dng and denying of crime, and in turn cre- 
ating a fear of the unknown within parents. 

Parents also should be notified of their right to transfer their children under the 
law. If my child is trapped in an unsafe situation I, as a parent, should easily be 
made aware of my options to remove my child from an unsafe situation. How we 
define “unsafe” is a tough issue, i.e., the quandary we face with “persistently dan- 
gerous schools,” but if the law is such that a transfer option exists, parents should 
not be kept in the dark about their options to transfer, in my opinion. 

NO. 5 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, in your testimony you raise concern about schools and school buses 
as potential terrorist targets. In fact, less than one month ago the FBI and Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security issued an advisory to local law enforcement about for- 
eign nationals with extremist associations who have obtained licenses to drive buses 
and who have purchased school buses. The terrorist siege of a school and subse- 
quent murder of hundreds of children in Beslan, Russia, in 2004 is still fresh in our 
minds. 

QUESTION: From your professional perspective, what would be the potential im- 
pact of a terrorist threat or attack against our schools? What needs to be done to 
better prepare our nation’s schools against a potential terrorist-related attack? 

RESPONSE: Most elected and administrative officials, from inside the Beltway 
down to our local schoolhouses, are terrified (in my opinion) of openly discussing the 
potential for schools and school buses to be targets of terrorism. Simply put, they 
are afraid of creating fear and panic among parents, so this whole issue has been 
swept under the rug and out of public discourse. 

As a nation, we acknowledge the terrorist threat against our airports. We ac- 
knowledge the potential terror threat against our government office buildings. We 
acknowledge the potential for a terrorist threat against monuments, bridges, mili- 
tary facilities, financial institutions, retail malls, and about every other place — ex- 
cept our K-12 schools. When it comes time to discuss schools, “downplay, deny, de- 
flect, and defend” seems to become the mantra over our homeland security philos- 
ophy for elsewhere in society of openly discussing the threat and better preparing. 

Fear is reduced by education, communication, and preparation — not Ostrich syn- 
drome or government spin to downplay the problem. 

And no only are we not candidly having this conversation within our govern- 
ments, with our parents, and within the education community to the extent which 
we should be doing, but our resources for better preparing for this potential threat 
have actually been cut. As noted in my April 23, 2007, hearing testimony, the fund- 
ing for the Education Department’s Emergency Response and Crisis Management 
(ERCM), now Readiness and Emergency Management for Schools (REMS) grant, 
has been cut almost 40% since 2003, from a pithy $39 million in 2003 to $24 million 
in 2006 and a quoted $24 million again now in 2007. 

A terrorist attack upon our nation’s schools would have an emotionally and finan- 
cially crippling impact on this country. If the “business” of education is shut down 
like the business of the airlines was shut down for weeks after 9/11, our economy 
would suffer a severe blow, not to mention the shockwave impact elsewhere in other 
businesses from parents who have to stay home from their jobs to take care of their 
children who they would not be sending to school. And of course, emotionally par- 
ents would be shocked and paralyzed by a terrorist attack upon their children’s 
schools. 

In short, we need to have our nation’s leaders acknowledge the threat of terrorism 
that could potentially face our schools and school buses. It needs to be openly dis- 
cussed in a balanced, calm, rational, and contextual manner. And the federal re- 
sources for preventing and preparing our schools for such emergencies certainly 
need to be restored and expanded, not cut as has been repeatedly done in recent 
years. 


NO. 6 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, you note in your testimony, and have even included an exhibit with 
a chart from an Education Department official’s presentation, that the Department’s 
Emergency Response and Crisis Management (ERCM) program (renamed this year 
as the Readiness and Emergency Management (REMS) for Schools program) fund- 
ing has been cut almost 40% from 2003 to 2006. We also know that when NCLB 
passed in 2001, it authorized $650 million for FY2002 for the state grants, but that 
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since then actual appropriations have been much less and that the President pro- 
posed zeroing out the state grants in his FY2007 budget. Your testimony raises the 
need for better prevention and preparedness for school shootings and other violence. 
You also stress the need to have more focused attention and preparedness for poten- 
tial acts of terrorism against our schools and school buses, an area you believe has 
been given inadequate attention. 

QUESTION: How do the dramatic funding cuts for the ERCM and, Safe and 
Drug Free School program, impact local school violence preparedness and prepared- 
ness for emergencies? How are these grant programs used by schools and what is 
their value to school administrators? 

RESPONSE: It makes no sense to me, my fellow school safety professionals, our 
educators, our public safety officials, and anyone else I talk with across the country 
that at a time when our federal government has put additional resources into pro- 
tecting airports, bridges, monuments, and even the very hallways of government of- 
fices in which our Congressional hearings on this matter are held , that funding for 
protecting the hallways in which we send our kids and teachers each day has been 
repeatedly cut. 

It is critically important for the House Education and Labor Committee to under- 
stand that the state grant program of Safe and Drug Free Schools is a totally sepa- 
rate and distinct line item from the Emergency Response and Crisis Management 
(ERCM, now Readiness and Emergency Management for Schools, REMS grant) line 
item under the national programs of the Office of Safe and Drug Free Schools. In 
other words, restoring funding for the state grant component of the Safe and Drug 
Free Schools overall program would not automatically restore the funding for the 
ERCM/REMS grant since ERCM/REMS is considered a national program line item 
program under the Office of Safe and Drug Free Schools. 

Regarding the state want program component of the Safe and Drug Free Schools 
Program, while critics have said that the amount of dollars going to local school dis- 
tricts is too small to be effective, my experience of over 25-years in the school safety 
field shows just the opposite. Have there been cases of misuse and abuse? Abso- 
lutely. But should we throw out the baby with the bath water? Absolutely not! 

It is often said that the “average” school district will receive about $10,000 in 
state grant program funding from Safe and Drug Free Schools. Can this make a dif- 
ference in local schools? While critics say “no,” they are just plain wrong. Many 
schools have stretched a little money a long way to support violence prevention cur- 
riculum, staff awareness and training to recognize early warning signs of violence 
and assess threats, simple security needs, and many other initiatives to make 
schools safer. 

Additionally, the proposal to redirect this state grant component money of the 
Safe and Drug Free School Program from local districts to state education agencies, 
as is reportedly being proposed for the FY08 budget, is illogical and counter- 
productive. The proposed $99 million, to be distributed among all states and DC, 
would likely see the pithy $2 million or less per state be siphoned off largely for 
state administrative costs, a costly conference or two (that the majority of school dis- 
tricts in the states would not even send representatives), and other minimally effec- 
tive state programs. The vast majority of local schools would lose the already little, 
but important, amount of money they have been receiving to do important things 
on the frontlines in their local schools and communities. In short, this proposal, in 
my professional opinion, is ludicrous. 

The ERCM/REMS school emergency planning grants have been exceptionally 
helpful to schools. The model includes elements focused on prevention, mitigation, 
preparedness, and response. Schools must have activities in their proposals to ad- 
dress all of these components, but unlike many other federal and state grants, they 
can tailor the emphasis on one or more of these categories to meet the current needs 
and planning levels unique to their school districts. 

Some districts may be stronger in prevention and less organized and ready for 
preparedness and response. Others may be just the opposite. ERCM/REMS grants 
allows school officials to support their strengths while building upon their weak- 
nesses with programming and resources in this one-stop grant. 

Recipients of this grant have also told me that their receipt of the grant has also 
served to help push school emergency planning higher on the agenda of upper level 
school administrators and boards who are so busy with meeting the educational 
standards resulting from No Child Left Behind that school safety and emergency 
planning has unintentionally been pushed to the back burner in their districts. The 
ERMC/REMS grant requires schools to have firm commitment and participation by 
the critical community organizations, ranging from public safety agencies (police, 
fire, emergency medical services, emergency management agencies, etc.) to commu- 
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nity partners (mental health, public health, etc.), in their schools’ emergency plan- 
ning process. The grant encourages, and actually gently forces, these relationships 
to be built prior to an actual crisis. 

The ERCM/REMS grant helps schools get dusty crisis plans off the school office 
shelves and updated, tested and exercised, and staff trained, on school emergency 
preparedness. The grant takes a comprehensive and balanced approach, yet is flexi- 
ble to meet the needs and gaps unique to each local school district applicant. In my 
26-years of school experience, it is the most balanced and comprehensive school safe- 
ty grant program I have ever encountered, and one in which I have seen school dis- 
tricts consistently do meaningful, practical, cost-effective, and useful things. 

As noted in my full written testimony, the number of applications for the ERCM 
grant were well over 650 the first year it was available (FY03). However, the De- 
partment of Education, for reasons that baffle many of us who have looked at this 
issue, started issuing the request for proposals for this program extremely close to 
the end of each school year, such as in the May through July period. School officials 
are overwhelmed with year-end testing, graduations, close of the school year, sum- 
mer vacations, etc., and their public safety and community partners are often hard 
to locate due to late spring and summer vacations, so many have been unable to 
apply that I truly believe would pursue this grant program if proposals were opened 
at a more reasonable and school-friendly time of the year, such as between October 
and February, versus ED’s recent practice of May through July time period. 

I encourage the House Education and Labor Committee to actively and in united, 
bipartisan fashion: 

1. Restore cuts in funding in recent years to bring the state grant program of the 
Safe and Drug Free Schools Program back to its original level; 

2. Restore cuts in funding for the national program, under the Office of Safe and 
Drug Free Schools, now known as the Readiness and Emergency Management 
(REMS) grant, formerly Emergency Response and Crisis Management (ERCM), back 
to its original FY03 funding level of over $39 million, and expand funding for this 
project no less than five times that original amount, to better prepare our nation’s 
schools for preventing, preparing for, and responding to emergencies of all types 
(natural disasters to school shootings to terrorist attacks). 

and to make sure that funding for both of these separate and distinct programs 
are included in the reauthorization of No Child Left Behind in this Congressional 
session. 


NO. 7 BACKGROUND 

Mr. Trump, your testimony addresses threats to safety coming from within our 
schools such as school shootings, weapons offenses, and other serious disciplinary 
offenses. You talk at length about schools and school buses as potential targets for 
terrorist, a threat from outside of the school. We also know that in the Fall of 2006, 
an adult, non-student stranger took hostages in a Colorado school, killing one young 
girl and himself, which was followed a few days later by an adult stranger who 
killed the children in an Amish school in rural Pennsylvania. 

QUESTION: Should we place our emphasis for safe school policy and funding on 
the threats from within our schools or the threats from outside our schools? Has 
our funding and programmatic focus been balanced on both internal and external 
threats, and prevention and preparedness? 

RESPONSE: Schools must take an “all hazards” approach to considering, and pre- 
paring for, threats to school safety. Threats to school safety come from both within 
and outside of the school, not “either — or”. Potential threats may include weather 
and natural disasters, HAZMAT spills on roadways or railroads adjacent to schools, 
or utility failures. Potential threats of crime and violence range from non-custodial 
parent abductions at elementary schools to school shootings and even acts of domes- 
tic or foreign terrorism. Schools must be prepared for preventing and managing all 
of these threats, both internal and external. 

Historically, federal funding has tended to come in the form of grants that are 
narrowly focused on one or a few issues (gangs, suicide, drug prevention, mental 
health, etc.) rather than offering a one-stop, comprehensive grant that requires 
schools to address all components from prevention to preparedness and response, 
with an emphasis on those components where they need more help and less empha- 
sis on those for which they are already fairly well prepared. The Emergency Re- 
sponse and Crisis Management (ERCM), now Readiness and Emergency Manage- 
ment for Schools (REMS) grant, is one of the few, if not the only, federal school safe- 
ty grant that is so comprehensive and balanced within one grant itself; thus the rea- 
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son I believe that Congress needs to fully restore and significantly expand funding 
for this program. 


NO. 8 BACKGROUND 

Gangs are a growing concern in my district. Gang violence has also been identi- 
fied as a concern in other communities throughout the nation. Your biographical in- 
formation indicates that you created and supervised a Youth Gang Unit in the 
Cleveland City School District back in the 1990s which reduced school gang crimes 
and serious incidents over 39% in three years. It also indicates that you served as 
assistant director of a DOJ-funded anti-gang project, one of four model projects in 
the nation at that time, for three southwest Cleveland suburbs. 

QUESTION: Mr. Trump, based on your experience in working with gangs and 
your current role as a school safety consultant nationwide, are you seeing any recent 
trends in gang activities around the nation? How does an increase in gang activity 
in our communities impact safety in our schools? What can we do to better prevent 
and respond to gang violence in our communities and schools? 

RESPONSE: Gang violence tends to be cyclical; that is, we tend to see it rise and 
fall over time in a given decade, with variances community-to-community based 
upon the uniqueness of each community and history of gangs in that community. 

We are, however, unquestionably seeing an increase in gang activity in many com- 
munities across the nation in the past three years or so. Department of Justice ef- 
forts have acknowledged and responded to the rise in gangs in a number of acknowl- 
edgements in the past year or two, in particular. Media stories of gang influences 
and activities in communities and in schools across the nation have also been stead- 
ily increasing, in my observations, in the past couple years. 

The biggest obstacle for schools, and communities for that matter, is their tend- 
ency to deny gangs. There is a good deal of academic research, and whole lot of prac- 
tical experience, in the gang prevention and enforcement field to support this obser- 
vation. Schools, police, government agencies, social services, and communities them- 
selves must acknowledge gangs early on when they surface in a community, or the 
official denial will help fuel the growth of gangs and gang violence. 

Gang violence in schools and elsewhere is different from non-gang violence in sev- 
eral ways: 

1. Gang violence typically involves a larger number of individuals; 

2. Gang-related violence tends to be more retaliatory and escalates much more 
quickly than non-gang violence; and 

3. Gang activity is usually more violent in nature and often involves a greater use 
of weapons. 

School and public safety officials must look at gang activity differently and not 
as one-on-one, isolated incidents. Otherwise, the problem can escalate so quickly 
that a school lunchroom fight between rival gang members will escalate into a po- 
tential drive-by shooting just hours later at school dismissal. 

School and community responses require a balanced approach of prevention, inter- 
vention, and enforcement strategies. Schools must work very closely with law en- 
forcement to share information on gang activity since what happens in the commu- 
nity spills over into the schools and vice versa. Communication and coordination 
among schools, police, probation, parole, social services, mental health, courts, and 
community re-entry for ex-offenders is critical to make sure our “systems” commu- 
nicate and function in as organized, or hopefully more organized, manner than the 
gangs themselves. 

Practical steps schools can take include: 

1. Communicate to staff, students, and parents that schools are neutral grounds 
and that gang, drug, and weapon activities will receive priority response 

2. Apply discipline in a timely, firm, fair, and consistent manner 

3. Institute student anti-gang education and prevention programs 

4. Establish a mechanism for student conflict mediation 

5. Train school personnel and parents in gang identification, intervention, and 
prevention techniques 

6. Obtain input from youth on violence-related concerns and prevention strategies 

7. Establish cooperative relationships and communication networks with parents, 
law enforcement and other criminal justice agencies, social services, and other com- 
munity members. Set up mechanisms and structures to promote information-shar- 
ing and coordination among agencies addressing youth, gangs, and related public 
safety efforts. 
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Gangs are a community problem, but schools are a part of that community and 
cannot operate in isolation while hoping that the gang members will drop their gang 
alliances and activities once they cross the schoolhouse door. 

Congress can help in providing resources from a law enforcement perspective, as 
is appropriate and necessary, and can be found in a number of Department of Jus- 
tice programs. But the House Education and Labor Committee can also help by 
looking at school-based gang prevention, intervention, and enforcement program 
funding to help schools develop specific programs and strategies to prevent and 
manage gang activities on campus. Justice Department resources typically go to law 
enforcement and other public safety agencies, yet K-12 schools need gang-specific 
program funding to address prevention, security, and preparedness issues related to 
gang violence in our schools 


[The statement of the Delaware Statewide Academic Growth As- 
sessment Pilot follows:] 
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The Need for Permission to Use Assessments Designed to Measure Growth 
as Well as Proficiency in NCLB Reauthorization 


Each of our organizations supports the core tenets of NCLB. The following requested 
enhancements adhere to the bright line principles of the law and, to the best of our 
knowledge, are aligned with the recommendations of both the Commission on NCLB the 
administration’s Blueprint document which states, “States will be able to use growth models 
to measure individual progress towards grade-level proficiency by 2014, as long as they 
have robust data systems and well-established assessments, and set annual goals based on 
proficiency, not on students' backgrounds." 

The transition to Growth Models is an essential one, in our view, so we applaud the 
Committee for its exploration of them. It is also essential that the law itself be amended to 
permit widespread use of these models, and of assessments designed to measure growth as 
well as proficiency. 

Our partnership of school districts, charter schools, the business community and a 
foundation has been conducting a pilot of growth assessment systems for two years, 
and has researched the changes needed within NCLB to foster accurate and useful 
measurement of individual student progress. Schools within our partnership range from 
very high poverty urban charter schools to very high wealth suburban schools. In all cases, 
our focus is on accurately tracking student progress and providing highly useful information 
to students, parents and schools to improve learning. The following recommendations 
have grown out of our work, and we urge your support. 


1 . Allow states to use tests that measure both proficiency and growth . 

Current language within NCLB requires that state assessments be designed to determine 
whether or not students have met grade level proficiency, as defined by each state’s 
standards. Hence, the DOE has required that the tests be primarily "on grade level”. 

Given this restriction, these tests can not yield highly accurate scores for the students 
above or below grade level - they simply don’t have enough questions at those levels. 

With the very welcomed introduction of Growth Models, states need permission to use 
tests that are designed to measure individual growth as well as proficiency. 
Language must be added to the law to allow this. We recommend the following 
clarifications within the law. 
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” All states may apply to utilize a Growth Model as the core determinant of 
AYP. 

By incorporating a highly accurate growth measure, teachers, parents and 
schools will receive much more detailed diagnostic information about each 
student’s instructional progress and needs. It will also allow all parents, 
including those with children above proficiency, to see if their child is 
advancing, stagnating or declining, greatly enlarging the portion of families 
that find value in NCLB. 

For states utilizing Growth Models: 

• Assessments systems must adhere to the bright line principles of 
NCBL and contain an on-grade-level component designed to 
accurately and efficiently determine whether or each student is 
proficient based on the state’s essential grade level standards. 

• Assessments may also utilize items from other grade levels as needed 
to accurately determine each student's current achievement level and 
measure growth over time. 

■ Assessments may utilize innovative means to enhance the accuracy of 
gro\wth measurement, including but not limited to statistical analyses 
such as value-added and computer-adaptive delivery. 

• The difficulty of items may be sequenced to maximize student 
engagement in the assessment. 

2. Allow students to accelerate: Allow those who score above grade level proficiency to 
take advanced grade level tests when ready. For example, if a student is in a math class 
that is a full two years above grade level, the student should be allowed to take that 
grade level’s test. The state should be given the flexibility to determine whether or not, 
based on their standards, the student must first take the grade-level component for each 
preceding grade level to ensure that all essential standards have been assessed. 

3. Encourage states to measure fall-to-spring growth by allowing them to utilize a 
portion of their federal assessment system funds for formative assessment systems, as 
recommended by the Commission on NCLB. Specifically, we recommend support for 
formative assessments that incorporate the accurate measurement of fall-to-spring 
growth, as this data allows educators and policymakers to see very clearly the programs 
and strategies that are having the most impact on student growth, without the clouding 
variable of summer learning loss. This is the type of information that can drive much 
more strategic use of our educational resources. 

^ Create voluntary national standarda as part of a best-in-world system of standards, 
assessments and information reporting. A great deal has been learned since states 
first developed their standards and assessments in the 1 990s, and many are finding that 
their standards do align with the skills needed for postsecondary education or career 
training. The cost to individual states, however, to redesign standards and assessments 
is prohibitive to most. 
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Congress could catalyze a new generation of higher quaiity standards and assessments 
by funding a multi-state collaborative to design a comprehensive modei system of 
internationally benchmarked standards, assessments, alternate assessments for Special 
Education and ESL students, and an online reporting system that facilitates Instructional, 
leadership decision-making, and parental involvement. Additional states could opt to 
utilize the system, without incurring huge development costs. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to provide our written testimony. Please do not 
hesitate to contact us if we can provide additional information. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy A. Doorey 

Coordinator, Delaware Statewide Academic Growth Assessment Pilot 


Mr. Kildee. And again, thanks to you, and without objection, the 
hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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